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For The  Sunday-School Times, 
“ PRAOIICE MAKES PERFECT.” 





BY REV. GEORGE A. PELTZ, 


the Scripruv@ TE makes perfect” is an 
for or takvadage. Nobody doubts its 
bility.» A wide experience confirmed it 
long ago. There is such a thing as 
genius, which is a natural aptitude fora 
parsuit. There is such a thing as ac- 
quiring immense stores of knowledge. 
But genius and knowledge combined can- 
not make a man even reasonably expert. 
Practice perfects informed genius, and 
the more practice one has the nearer as 
a rule will he come to perfection. 

The splendid marksmen, whose shoot- 
ing in the old world is just now astonish- 
ing the whole world, are not so skillful 
merely because they like this sport, nor 
because they have good rifles, nor be- 
cause they are sharp of sight and steady 
of nerve. All these are elements of their 
success, but all these have been subjected 
to persistent and thoughtful practice. 
The same principle holds with all who 
excel. Whatever amount of enlightened 
genius they bring to the work needs use 
to make it work smoothly. It must be 
done continuously, for this is practice, 
and “ practice makes perfect.” 

Sunday-school laborers are not all per- 
fected. They are quite as much so as is 
any other class of volunteer workers, 
and far more so than the croakers would 
have us believe. But they feel the need 








they are anxious for means of improve- 
ment. Very few of them can go to 
Chautauqua; not many can attend a 
Normal-class ; so they ask, What can 
we do? How shall we be helped on 
toward perfection ? nN 

We answer, first, by practising Sun- 
day-school work. Practice is continued 
exercise. Enter the work and keep at 
it. He who would be a musician must 
practise music. He who would be an 
oarsman must row. He who would be 
a marksmen must shoot. He who would 
be a teacher must teach. A new be- 
ginner cannot be an expert. Yeu must 
up and at it. 


“Tf you tarry till you're better, 
You will never come at all.” 


You get better only by doing the work. 

Secondly. He who would excel must 
study the methods of the world’s best 
educators. These are in large part be- 
fore us through the agency of the press, 
the lecture room and the iustitute. No 
man has time to learn by his own expe- 
rience, and if he had it would be far 
narrower and much poorer than that 
which has been learned already and 
which he may have for the taking. We 
should constantly pursue information 
upon the inquiry, How have good teach- 
ers been accustomed to do it? 

Thirdly. Let him draw copiously 
upon his own experience. What ways 
of doing it were most effective with him 
when a boy? The boy of to-day is apt 
to be reached very much as was the boy 
of the last generation. And then, when 
as teacher you have succeeded or failed, 
do not let the experience pass unexam- 
ined, but seek for the causes of these 
variations. What gave you power or 
weakness to-day will be apt to do so to- 
morrow. Analyze your own work. Note 
the causes of failure or success. “ Prove 
all things; hold fast that which is good,” 
A single experience is hardly sufficient 
to establish a rule, but from several 
similar cases a principle may reasonably 
be drawn. Pursue these principles. 
Find out how to do it and how not. 

Fourthly. Be careful to preserve these 
deductions of experience. Write out 
for yourself a set of rules for teaching. 
No matter with whose they correspond, 
or from whose they differ. John H. Vin- 
cent and Ralph Wells could not with 
comfort wear each other’s shoes, nor 
keep each other’s rules, In these mat- 
ters men are very largely “a law unto 
themselves.” Try good things which 
others suggest, but if they do not help 
you cast them aside. What has worked 
well in one field, at one time, and in one 
set of hands, may fall dead at another 





rules suited to yourself and write them 
out, for even if you never read them the 
act of putting them into shape will go 
far toward putting you into shape to do 
the very things they prescribe. 

Fifthly. Hold all rules subject to 
modification as occasion may demand. 
What suits one lesson, with one class, 
and in one place, may not suit under 
changed conditions. Never fetter your- 
self. Be free to do the best thing at any 
time. Jesus met the demand of each 
moment with unerring aptness. His 
usual course, the precedents of his life, 
never bound him. So let us use rules, 
not as fetters to restrain, but as tracks to 
guide. 

Finally. He who persistently and 
prayerfully observes these five rules will 
practise in a way that will send him 
¢areering on toward the only true goal— 
perfection. 








"For The Sunday-School Times, 


THE SCHOOL ON THE “SANDS,” 
IN CHICAGO. 


BY J. B. T. MARSH, 


T is nearly twenty years since Mr. 
Moody started the Mission Sunday- 

school in Chicago that was to be to him 
in turn a training school for his great 
work as an evangelist. He was then a 
salesman in a wholesale boot and shoe 
house. On week days his steam-engine 
energy found full play in the effort to 
sell more goods than any other man in 
the establishment. On Sundays he 
worked just as hard. He rented four 
pews in Plymouth Church, of which he 
was a member, and in the morning he 
raked boarding-houses, saloons and 
street corners for young men to fill them. 
In the afternoon he plunged into Sun- 
day-school work. Recruiting was his 
forte. It is said that he helped build up, 
in turn, over a dozen different schools, 
as he found one after ‘another that 
seemed to need his help. He stepped 
over denominational lines as easily in 
those days as now. It mattered little to 
him whether a school was under Metho- 
dist, Congregational, or Presbyterian 
management, if so be he got the gamins 
of the street under Sunday-school influ- 
ences. 

His one trouble in this work was that 
the youngsters who needed Sunday- 
school instruction the most could not be 
persuaded to come to the ordinary school 
—or could not be kept there if once 
they were coaxed in. They were too un- 
tamed—too ill at ease among well- 
dressed and well-behaved children. So, 
more to catch the fish that slipped 





than for any other reason, he decided to 
start a school of his own on the Sands, 
This was the name of a poverty-stricken, 
whisky-ridden, crime-steeped locality 
on the north side—the Five Points of 
Chicago. 

Hiring an unfurnished room that had 
been last used for a saloon, he started 
out to drum up scholars to fill it. At 
first the young Arabs fought shy. Then 
he filled his pockets with maple sugar, 
and judiciously distributing it among 
those who would promise to come, the 
room soon overflowed, and he was 
obliged to look up larger quarters. 
These were found in a hall over the 
North Market, from which the school 
took the name by which it was known 
for several years. To give an idea of 
the neighborhood in which the school 
was planted, it is said that Moody, 
speaking from the steps of the hall en- 
trance, could make his voice heard in 
the doors of two hundred saloons. Here 
he and his helpers gathered a school that 
within a year had an average attendance 
of six hundred and fifty scholars, and 
soon ran up to a thousand. 


There was probably never another 
school just like it. At first there were 
no seats even in the room, and for some 
time none of the “Sunday-school re- 
quisites” of the advertisements—no 
blackboard, no library, no maps, no ban- 
ners. But it was a live school; so thor- 
oughly wide-awake that at first the 
teachers considered it a satisfactory day’s 
work when they had been able to doa 
little singing and keep the turbulent 
membership sufficiently quiet to hear a 
little talking. It was a cardinal doc- 
trine that the worse a boy was the more 
necessity there was of keeping him in 
the school. Such a confession of failure 
as the expulsion of a scholar was not to 
be thought of. Great was the ingenuity 
and patience required to manage some of 
the hard cases. There is a story of one 
young rough who seemed to defy all the 
efforts to tame him. There was danger 
that his riotous behavior would break up 
the school. Having meditated and 
prayed over the matter all the week, 
Moody came to school one Sunday per- 
suaded that there was but one remedy 
that would reach his case and that was a 
good thrashing. Coming up behind the 
young rowdy he clasped his arms around 
him, lifted him from his feet and shoved 
him through the open door of a little 
ante-room. Locking the door he pri 
ceeded to business. The culprit was 
well endowed with muscle. But so was 
Moody. The excitement in the set 
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room was drawn off by singing until the 
two re-appeared, after a somewhat pro- 
longed and noisy “interview” in the 


ante-room. Both were evidently well 
warmed up, but the result was manifest 
in the chastened bearing of the offender. 
“Tt was hard work,” remarked Moody, 
“but I guess we have saved him.” And 
they had! More than that, this exhibi- 
tion of muscular Christianity was a new 
claim on the admiration of the school, 
and Moody’s will was law among them 
thereafter, He had demonstrated his 
ability to keep order, and forthwith 
found many helpers. One day an old 
scholar coming up the aisle espied a raw 
recruit sitting with his cap on. Snatch- 
ing it off, he hit the offender a blow that 
sent him at full length upon the floor. 
“T’ll learn you better than to wear your 
cap in this school,” was the sententious 
explanation as he passed on to his own 
seat with the air of one who was ready to 
do his duty. 

It was not easy to find suitable teach- 
ers for the hard-bitted classes which 
made up such a school. And there, as 
in other schools, it was not always easy to 
get rid of unsuitable teachers. But a plan 
was hit upon that worked to acharm. No 
teacher could do such children good un- 
less he could interest them. So a rule 
was made, giving a scholar the privilege, 
under certain limitations, of leaving his 
class when he chose and going into an- 
other one. The result was that the su- 
perintendent was relieved from the un- 
pleasant task of taking a dull teacher’s 
class away from him. For the class, one 
by one, quickly took itself away. And 
thus there came about a “ survival of the 
fittest” teachers that would have de- 
lighted Darwin himself. 

Moody put a vast amount of work 
into the school. His evenings and Sun- 
days were spent in skirmishing about the 
Sands, looking after old scholars and 
looking up new ones. He never believed 
that there was anything that any sinner 
needed so much as he needed the gospel. 
But along with the gospel he carried a 
great deal of relief for thle sick, the un- 
employed and the unfortunate. He was 
the almoner not only of his own charity, 
but of the gifts of many friends who be- 
came in in his work. His old 
employer says that he has seen as many 
as twenty children come into the store at 
once to be fitted out with new shoes gra- 
tuitously. 

When he finally gave up business al- 
together, that he might devote all his 
time to missionary labor, he bought a 

ny to facilitate his work. Mounting 
it on Sunday he would go skirmishing 
through the streets and alleys on the 
search for new scholars. Coming back 
at the hour for school the patient pony 
would sometimes be loaded, from its ears 
to its haunches, with ragged urchins, 
while the later recruits hung on by the 
stirrups or tail ! ‘ 

Numerous were the conversions, won- 
derful the transformations that were con- 
tinually occurring among these children 
and youth. One cold day in February, 
a d lad made his appearance at 
the school-room door. e was clad 
in a man’s overcoat—its rags tied to- 
gether with strings. His legs were 
wrapped with papers and a big pair 
of shoes completed his winter costume! 
Mr. Moody caught sight of him, gave 
him his hand, found him a place ina 
class, with as cordial and kindly atten- 
tion as he could have shown the most 
welcome visitor, A gentleman, who hap- 
pened to be visiting the school that day, 
was moved to tears by the wretched 
plight of the boy. After the exercises 
were over he took him home and gave 
him a full sait of clothes belonging to 
his ownson. The boy, thus befriended, 
continued coming to the school, was con- 
verted, and is now a Sunday-school su- 
perintendent himself. 

But no one else learned so much in 
this school, and in the church which 
ved out of it, as Mr. Moody himself. 

ehad grown up to manhood with no- 
thing more than, with hardly as. much as, 
an averagecommon school education, In 
his earlier work as teacher and preacher 
—and the one shaded so imperceptibly 
into the other that it would be as hard to 








tell when he became a preacher as when 
a colt becomes a horse—he had no library 
but his Bible; not even a commentary 
ora concordance. But his ardor to lead 
men to Christ was as a consuming fire, 
and he studied the Bible to learn how to 
do it, as very few Christians stndy it in 
tliese hurrying days. He learned in his 
uneasy, unlettered, but exacting congre- 
gation, that simplicity in preaching the 
cardinal doctrines of Christianity, that 
aptness and homeliness of illustration, 
that directness of appeal, that skill in 
Scripture exposition, which are the se- 
cret of so much of his wonderful success 
since as an evangelist. 

His preaching in these days is full of 
iHustrations drawn from his experience 
in this earlier work. Rev. W. H. Daniels 
tells its story in his new volume, now in 

ress, on “D, L. Moody and his Work,” 
m a way that Sunday-school work- 
ers will find very interesting and sugges- 
tive. I ought to add, algo, that I am in- 
debted to an early glimpse of its proof 
sheets for most of the incidents related 
in this article. 
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MY FAULT! MY FAULT! 


oe 


BY LILLIE E. BARR, 





“Tam so tired, my heart and I, 
So weary of this weary strife ; 
Day follows day in changeless toil ; 
Its very sameness darkens life.” 


“Ah, child! Heart idleness doth make 
Thy hands hang heavy at thy side. 
Ts there no love for whose dear sake 
Thy daily work is g'orified? 
If not, think what I did for thee, 
And serve some soul for love of Me.” 


* Dear Christ, forgive! I had forgot 
The grace, the light, to Thee I owe,— 
All the rich blessings of my lot, 
My fault, my fault I know!” 


“Tam so tired, my heart and I, 
So weary of this useless strife ; 
Why should I spend my strength and gold? 
The world wants not eternal life.” 


“Art thou more justthanI? Thy fears 
Are lost in boundless love and power. 
My patience claims eternal years :— 
Canst thou not watch and work one hvuur? 
Dost love me still? Then by my cross 
Count not my tears and blood but loss.” 


“O Christ, forgive! Had I not let 
Dishonoring doubt my faith assault, 
My work for Thee had blessing met. 
My fault, dear Lord! My fault! My fault!" 





For The Sunday-School Times. 
ALWAYS READY. 


BY “ RUSTICUS.” 


E should always be ready to learn. 
A teacher of extended reputation 
one day, after having visited a school, 
expressed a high degree of satisfaction, 
because he had learned something. He 
proposed to make an improvement in 
his school in consequence of what he had 
learned, Though a teacher of teachers, 
he was ready to learn, Something can 
be learned every day by every one who 
is ready to learn. Self-satisfied, con- 
ceited persons are not ready to learn. 

We should always be ready to correct 
our mistakes, We are liable to error. 
It is not pleasant to find that a proposi- 
tion received by us as true is an error, 
and a plan that we regarded as wise is 
foolish. Some are not willing to have 
their errors pointed out. An earnest de- 
sire to know what is true and wise, an 
openness to conviction when we are in 
error, is a very valuable trait of charac- 
ter. The man who sets himself against 
the evidence that he is in error will not 
be likely to correct his errors. 

We should always be ready to confess 
our faults, To confess our faults is more 
difficult than to acknowledge one’s errors 
of opinion. When one under the prompt- 
ings of passion has done an injury, 
the tendency is to justify the act. It is 
difficult for most persons, when they have 
inflicted an injury, to say I have done 
wrong; forgive me, Some fear they ma 
lessen their influence or lower their 
dignity by confession of wrong-doing. 
The act of wrong-doing tends to lessen 





their influence; but acts of frank confes- 


sion never have that tendency. 

We should be ready to forgive those 
who have injured us. The duty of for- 
gen is very earnestly enjoined by 

e Saviour. We are authorized to as 
for forgiveness only as we forgive others. 
It is explicitly stated that unless we for- 
give men, God will not forgive us. For- 
giveness is promised on condition of for- 
giving others. The duty is also repre- 
sented as exceeding broad. 

Christ meant what he said when he 
made these declarations. How men who 
cherish feelings of unkindness toward 
others can pray for forgiveness seems 
strange to those who fully believe what 
Christ has said. We should be ready to 
forgive all who have injured us when 
they repent, and if they refuse to repent, 
we should be ready to forgive for Christ’s 
sake, 

We should be ready to succor those 
who are in distress, Followers of Christ 
should follow his example. He went 
about doing good. There is no instance 
on record of an opportunity to do good 
neglected by him. Said a worldly wise 
man, “I might have been richer, but 
when I was young I neglected many good 
opportunities of making money, and I 
a the same is true of most persons.” 

‘What I have most to regret,” said 
his neighbor, “is neglected opportunities 
of doing good.” 

If Christians were as watchful of op- 
portunities for doing good as business 
men are for making money, the amount 
of good done would be much greater. 
We should not be ready to excuse our- 
selves, but ready to do good. 

We should be ready to die—ready to 
die at any time. Most persons intend 
to get ready to die—they are not ready 
now. We should always be ready. He 
who is united to Christ by a living faith, 
- faith in constant exercise, is ready to 

ie. 





For The Sunday-Schaol Times, 
OUGHT WE TO DIFFER? 


BY MARY E, ©. WYETH. 


66 1) ERT WATERS has read the Bible 
through four times, and it is a 
real pleasure to hear him recite at worship 
a Psalm or a chapter from the gospels or 
epistles. His father often calls upon 
him to repeat a given chapter, and he 
does it so well. I know that he is not 
the best boy in the town, but he is pretty 
strong in the Scriptures. One good thing 
his parents have done for him—they have 
drilled and drilled him on the Bible.” Mrs. 
Enthuse said this in reply to some re- 
mark from one of a circle of friends, to 
the effect that Bert Waters at the last 
young people’s meeting, in response to a 
request from the pastor for texts from 
which to choose for his next children’s 
sermon, had given ten, while the rest of 
the young folks were thinking up one. 

“ Well, for my part,” said Mrs. Easy, 
“‘T don’t believe in this forced study of 
the Bible. I think Mrs. Waters overdoes 
it with Bert. And Mrs, Sterling requires 
each of her boys to read a chapter aloud 
every morning, and to learn a verse to 
recite at the breakfast. I happen to 
know that her Fred just detests the 
whole business. He often comes to pass 
the night with our boys, and he says it 
is quite as much to get rid of the reading 
as it is affection for Tom and Ned that 
brings him. Now I am not so zealous. 
If my boys choose to take to Bible study, 
very well, but I hope never to disgust 
them with religion by forcing it upon 
them against their will. I won’t compel 
them to study Bible lessons.” 

** Would you be willing to allow them 
such latitude of choice in regard to other 
lessons—arithmetic, for instance ?” asked 
Mrs. Probe. 

“That is quite different,” returned 
Mrs. Easy. ‘“‘ Arithmetic is of practical, 
every-day use. A business man ought 
to have a good knowledge of figures. 
Arithmetic is one of the things that must 
be learned, regardless of one’s taste or 
inclination. I certainly should not force 





my boys to study zoology, geology, 
chemistry, against their wills. It is only 
the absolutely necessary branches that 
pupils must be compelled to learn. One 
need not attempt everything.” 

“No,” said Mrs. Probe, “ but I have 
always esteemed a knowledge of the 
Scriptures as absolutely necessary to the 
development of a fine character. I have 
considered the Law of God to be of prac- 
tical, every-day use, and have thought 
that business men, indeed all men, 
ought to have a good knowledge of that 
Divine Law, that they might follow its 
guidings and cbey its precepts in all the 
walks of life. David found it a lamp to 
his feet and prized it above his neces- 
sary food. It was a source of joy to St. 
Paul to know that young Timothy from 
his childhood had known the Scriptures. 
And in my own experience I have found 
that the chapters and verses acquired in 
my childhood are those most clearly de- 
fined in my mind, and from which I de- 
rive the most satisfaction now.” 

“ Perhaps you were fond of the study,” 
said Mrs. Easy, adroitly avoiding the 
point of Mrs, Probe’s remark. “ Now, my 
Ellie doesn’t in the least mind commit- 
ting verses now and again. But boys 
are different. You can set them against 
the Bible, and then it’s all the worse 
afterwards. I don’t believe in overdoing 
even a good matter.” 

Mrs. Candid, who thus far had taken 
no part in the conversation, now spoke. 
“T think there are very few people who 
are apt to overdo in good matters. I 
know that I should be much encouraged. 
and assisted in my Sunday-school work 
if some of the parents of my pupils fol- 
lowed Mrs. Sterling’s method of familiar- 
izing their children with the Scriptures. 
In order to secure the memorizing of the 
lesson texts I have resorted to the reward 
system. With the inducement of a quar- 
terly reward to every one who regularly 
commits to memory the lesson verses, I 
have succeeded in obtaining pretty gen- 
eral recitation of the text. In my week- 
day labors with the pupils I have never 
found it needful to hold out such induce- 
ment for my pupils to come to class with 
prepared lessons. The parents see that 
the appointed tasks are learned. My 
inference in regard to this difference was 
that while the parents realized the value 
of secular education, they failed to 
comprehend the inestimable value of the 
Holy Scriptures. Aside from its spiritual 
teaching the Bible is in the highest sen 
a book of culture. A daily Bj 
were it productive of no o 
could not fail to elevate the taste, 
vate the style, and symmetrize the 
thought of the reader. Knowing this to 
be true I have often wondered at what 
seemed to me to be the strange obtuse- 
ness on the part of parents in regard 
to the importance of Bible study. Mrs. 
Easy’s words direct my thoughts to quite 
another view of the case. If I understand 
her, many parents, herself among the 
rest, consider the Bible of such impor- 
tance that they tremble lest by undue 
zeal in compelling their children to learn 
its precepts, they drive them from it al- 
together.” 

“Precisely so,” said Mrs. Easy; “ we 
dread making Bible study repulsive to 
our children.” 

“That word ‘repulsive,’” said Mrs. 
Probe, “ recalls a sentence of Ruskin on 
this very theme of ours. Speaking of his 
own early training he says: ‘It is strange 
that of all the pieces of the Bible that 
my mother thus taught me, that which 
cost me most to learn, and which to my 

hild-mind was chiefly repulsive—the 
119th Psalm—has now become of all the 
most precious to me in its overflowing 
and glorious passion of love for the Law 
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of God. ‘Oh, how I love Thy Law! It is 
my meditation all the day. I have re- 
frained my feet from every evil way that 
I might keep Thy word.’ Of the manner 
and method in and by which his mother 
was wont to cultivate her son’s acquain- 
tance with the Scripture, he says: ‘ As 
soon as I was able to read with fluency 
my mother began a course of Bible work 
with me which never ceased until I went 
to Oxford. She read alternate verses 
with me, watching at first every intona- 
tion of my voice and correcting the false 
ones, till she made me understand the 
verse, if within my reach, rightly and 
energetically. It might be beyond me al- 
together. That she did not care about ; 
she made sure that as soon as I got hold 
of it at all I should get hold of it by the 
right end. In this way she began with 
the first verse of Genesis and went 
straight through to the last verse of the 
Apocalypse, hard names, numbers, Le- 
vitical law, and all, and began again at 
Genesis the next day. If a name was 
hard, the better the exercise in pronun- 
ciation ; if achapter was tiresome, the bet- 
ter the lesson in patience; if loathsome, 
the better the lesson in faith that there 
was some use in its being so outspoken. 
After our chapters (from two to three a 
day, according to their length, the first 
thing after breakfast, and no interrup- 
tions from servants allowed, none from 
visitors, who either joined in the reading 
or had to remain up stairs, and none 
from any visiting or excursions, except 
real traveling) I had to learn a few verses 
by heart, or repeat, to make sure I had 
not lost, something of what was already 
known.’ From this showing Mrs. Rus- 
kin certainly had no fears in regard to 
the ultimate result of any over-zeal, if 
sucha faithful obedience to the command 
of God may be called.” 

Mrs. Easy moved restlessly in her chair. 
“ People differ about these things,” she 
said, 

“ But ought we to differ on a question 
of whether or not we shall obey our 
Maker’s plain command?” asked Mrs, 
Probe. “The Great Lawgiver exhorts 
God’s people not only to keep the Law of 
God in their hearts but commands them 
to teach the words of that Law to their 
children: ‘ And thou shalt teach them 
diligently unto thy children, and shalt 
talk of them when thou sittest in thy 
house, and when thou walkest by the 
way, and when thou liest down, and 
when thou risest up.’ The teaching of 
the Scripture nowhere makes allowance 
for or takes into account any proba- 
bility or possibility of the children’s repul- 
sion. Parents are bidden to instruct 
them with ‘line upon line, and precept 
upon precept, here a little and there a 
little,’ and certainly a Christian’s duty is 
to obey the Word of God. Ought we to 
differ about this?” 

“T can but think,” said Mrs. Candid, 
“ that the weight of evidence is in favor 
of the ultimate good of such early drill. 
While it is true that some may have been 
injured by the manner in which the Bi- 
ble was presented to them, I am sure 
that the testimony of thousands of souls 
converted in after life proves that the re- 
ligious teachings of their childhood were 
the means blessed of God to their final 
salvation.” 

“Well, I’m convinced,” said Mrs, En- 
thuse, “that there ought to be a great 
deal more attention given to this matter. 
The Bible is full of beauties, as well as 
of moral teachings, and a great many 
moments of our children’s days we know 
are spent in reading a literature that has 
no such teaching and but very little 
beauty to recommend it. If we can af- 
ford them the one, we ought to give them 
at least an equal portion of the other. 





Perhaps there is danger that we afflict 
the poor dears with too frequent Bible 
readings, but I do not dread it, and from 
this day I mean to see to it that my 
Harry reads with me at least two chap- 
ters each day.” 

“ A good resolution, [ am persuaded,” 
said Mrs. Candid; “and one that if 
more mothers would form and carry 
out would yield blessed results. The 
mine of God’s truth is inexhaustible. 
The deeper it is worked the richer the 
yield becomes. Those who read God’s 
Book oftenest are always those who prize 
it most and love it best. When we give 
our children a Bible word we know that 
we are giving them a pure, and good, 
and ennobling gift—one that can in no 
wise harm, and which has power to help 
and heal. Yes, whether they relish it 
now or not, let us drill our children in 
the Bible. 
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OHARIST IS THE LIGHT. 





Hold up the light, the jight that shines! 
From every page of Holy Writ— 

There's darkness all around as dense 
As that which overhangs the pit.— 

Christ is the light, and Christ alone, 

No other lesser name is known! 


Hold up the light, an unto'd throng 
Of deathless souls are in the dark; 
Each step they take is dangerous, 
Ab, point them, point them to the ark.— 
Christ is the light, and Christ alone, 
No other lesser name is known! 


Hold up the light, and Jet the rays 
Of God’s great love reach far and wide, 
Thus some poor soul may be redeemed 
And God’s own g’ory magnified.— 
Christ is the light, and Christ alone, 
No other lesser name is known! 


Evanston, Tit. D.C. 
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LIVING TRUTHS. 


BY “ PROFESSOR,” 





- IVING truths are those which give 
life to the soul, that is, truths which 
direct the soul to do what God made it 
to do. The soul cannot be said to live 
a true life when it is not doing what God 
made it todo. Man is not leading the 
life of a man when he is wallowing with 
the swine. There are certain truths 
which the mind must know in order that 
it may act as it was made to act,—in 
order that it may live its true life. Liv- 
ing truths are those adapted to bring the 
soul home to God, and keep it united to 
him. 

A perennial spring is said to be a liv- 
ing spring. Its waters never fail. In the 
heat of summer and amid the snows of 
winter it pours out its refreshing waters. 
What a treasure is a living spring of pure 
and cool water in the desert! Jruths 
which lie at the foundation of the soul’s 
true life, are lasting in their influence. 
From the fact that they are always 
ready to direct, to comfort, to purify the 
soul, they may be called living truths. 
They never grow old or become less in- 
fluential. They are the same now that 
they were thousands of years ago. They 
have now the same power to convince of 
sin that they had then. They have now the 
same power to lead to the Lamb of God 
that they had then. They will never 
fail. They are adapted to men in all 
ages, of every degree of culture, and of 
every condition in life. They led Afri- 
caneer as well as Wilberforce to the Sa- 
viour. The philosopher needs their 
guidance as much as the laborer and the 
child. Precious are those living truths 
which can give life to those who are 
dead in‘trespasses and sins. 

The truths are living sources of con- 
solation. The roll of this fallen world’s 
history is written within and without 
with mourning and lamentation and woe. 














Christianity, it has been said, is the re- 
ligion of the sorrowful. That is true. 
If it were not adapted to the unhappy it 
would not be adapted to the race, It is 
a religion for the sorrowful, since it of- 
fers to console men under the visitings 
of sorrow ; thatis, all the sons and daugh- 
ters of Adam. But it also is a religion 
for the joyful, or rather it is a joy-giving 
religion. Inasmuch as no event, even 
the most unimportant in our history, es- 
capes the notice of Him who numbers 
the hairs of our head, and inasmuch as 
He worketh all things according to the 
counsel! of his own will, and inasmuch as 
He will cause all things to work together 
for good to those who love God, and in- 
asmuch as like asa father pitieth his child 

ren, so the Lord pitieth them that fear 
him, we have abundant consolation in 
sorrow and support in trouble, Inas- 
much as it secures the shedding abroad 
of the love of God in the soul, and se- 
cures a title to an inheritance incorrupt- 
ible, undefiled, and which fadeth not 
away, it isan abundant minister of joy. 





A WORD ABOUT BOYS. 

ERHAPS we are getting old and 
foolish—perhaps we are only getting 
wise; but, from some cause or other, we 
are beginning to entertain for boys a 
higher appreciation, and a warmer sym- 
pathy. There was a time when girls 
monopolized our young affections; but 
that was long ago. We do not mean to 
intimate that even now we are insensible 
tothe winsomeness of girlhood—that were 
to prove the writer a monster instead of 
a man—but we do mean to say that our 
views of boys are enlarging, and our heart 

is enlarging to take them in. 

We are moved especially in this direc- 
tion because scarcely anybody else seems 
to be. Almost everywhere boys are un- 
der the ban. On the lot, on the street, 
in the park, in the school, in the church, 
in the home, “ THOU SHALT NOT” flames 
before a boy’s eyes, and thunders in his 
ears. Thou shalt not go a-coasting on 
the hill-side, for thereby the way is ren- 
dered slippery for pedestrians. Thou 
shalt not ride a velocipede on the side- 
walk, for some fashionable promenader 
might be put in jeopardy. Thou shalt 


not play at ball, even on a vacant lot, for | 


nobody knows where a ball may go from 
a random throw ora random blow. Thou 


shalt not go in the parlor, the carpet will 
be tracked with mud. Thou shalt not 
go in the kitchen, the cook will be put 
in a rage. Thou shalt not go in the 
chambers, for the maid-of-all-work has 
just set them to rights, and will vacate 
ner place if her things are disturbed. 
Thou shalt not have gymnastics in the 
house, for that would bring disorder ; 
nor out of doors, for that would spoil the 
youngster’s clothes. Thou shalt not 
laugh, nor talk aloud. Thou shalt not 
wriggie nor squirm in school, however 
badly bored. ‘hou shalt not look around, 
nor up, nor down, “‘ while the minister is 
preaching, ” but “‘ straight at him”’—no 
matter how long he preaches, no matter 
how little he says. 

We were not surprised, some time ago, 
to hear a little fellow ask, ‘Well, mamma, 
what can a boy do?” Interdiction and 
suppression being the almost universal 
rule, his question was just the most nat- 
ural in the world. 

In the country, the boys have a better 
chance; but in our great cities they are 
piteously hunted dowa. We don’t wonder 
they are so bad; we only wonder they 
are no worse. We have seriously medi- 
tated the furmation of a Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Boys. Mr. 
Bergh has done a noble and much- 
needed service for the brutes. Now, who 
will undertake this grander work in be- 
half of the boys? Let him be a man 
that understands boys—that believes in 
them, and sympathizes with them, and 
has patience with them, and heartily 
loves them—and he will do a work for 
which all future generations shall call 
him blessed. Be assured that the boys 








will rally around him and rejoice in his 
leadership. 

Like the rest of mankind, they believe 
in those who believe in them. Having 
so commonly been accustomed to severe 
exaction and repression, when they are 
brought in contact with a nature intelli- 
gently appreciative and warmly sympa- 
thetic, they cling and cluster like iron 
filings about the pole of a magnet. 

Boys are what they are because by our 
mistaken methods we have made them 
what they are. As between boys and 
girls, there is some original difference of 
disposition; but we mightily increase it 
by our difference of treatment. You 
kiss the girls when they retire at night. 
You kiss them when you meet them on 
the street, or in the church. The teacher 
kisses them, the pastor kisses them (we 
don’t, unless they are very little), every- 
body kisses them—who kisses the boys? 
In addressing the girls, your voice is soft 
and low; but when it comes to the boys 
it is “short, sharp and decisive ’—aye, 
and incisive. 

Every new teacher that comes wants 
“a class of girls.’ The peripatetic 
Sunday-school orator addresses himself 
to “these dear little girls,” that look for 
all the world like a garden of beautiful 
flowers; while every now and then there 
rings out a semi-stentorian warning to 
“those boys over there” to keep still and 
behave themselves with a little more de- 
cency in the house of the Lord. 

Is it wonderful that the girls so largely 
preponderate in all our Sun‘tay-schools ? 
The boys are pelted and pounded and 
absolutely chased out of the church, 
Abandoning the Lord’s house, they are 
presently found openly desecrating the 
Lord’s day; and step by step they go 
deeper down, until at last they plunge 
into hopeless ruin. 

In the name of humanity and Chris- 
tianity, we protest against this abandon- 
ment of the boys. Resolve that you 
will get hold of them, and will hold on 
resolutely. Remember that love is the 
only cord that You can always rely on. 
Make allowance for the “ boy nature,” 
and seek to put yourself in sympathy 
with it. Believe firmly that anything 
short of a demon incarnate can be con- 
quered by kindness, and that the most 
irrepressible and refractory boy, ren- 
dered such by reason of the ebullition of 
a nature of extraordinary power, will, if 
properly directed and controlled, de- 
velop possibly into the very noblest type 
of manhood. : 

Oh, for more men and women who be- 
lieve in boys, who can bear with boys, 
and are willing to labor and to wait !— 
The Baptist Teacher, 
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SUNDAY LETTER WRITING. 


BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 





66 + SHALL probably receive a letter 

from Eleanor to-morrow. She al- 
ways writes on Sunday,” said my friend 
Lucille, coming down-stairs one Monday 
morning with three or four letters in her 
hand ready to mail. 

“ Did you write those yesterday, Lu- 
cille?” said I. 

“Yes, I always get even with my cor- 
respondents on Sundays. The house is 
so nice and still, and no visitors are 
likely to interrupt me, so I just give my- 
self to my friends.” 

“ You think it a right thing to do, I 
suppose, to spend the Sabbath in that 
way ?” 

“ Why, of course ; I go to church morn- 
ing and evening, and the afternoon is 
all I really have for myself.” And Lu- 
cille went gaily on her walk to the post- 
office. 

About this Sunday letter writing there 
are, as about most questions, several as- 
pects. If the letters we write are suited 
in their form and substance to the day, 
if they deal with spiritual interests and 
not with secular affairs, and if they do 
not cause us to work too hard, there can 
be no just objection to them. A teacher 
may very properly clinch the lesson in 
the scholar’s mind by a note written on 
Sunday evening. He may have seen on 
Jerry’s or Jonathan’s face a look of in- 
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quiry or a flash of conviction, and he 
will do well to follow it up with a loving 
letter written that very day. 

A boy away from home may write to 
his parents on Sabbath afternoon, em- 
ploying honorably and rightly the sweet 
restful leisure of the day for that pur- 
pose. His week-days are crowded with 
business, he comes home from the store 
to the boarding-house weary, jaded, and 
stupid, six evenings out of seven. Ifow 
pleasant it is, and how profitable to all 
the best nature of the lad to converse 
awhile on God’s day with the dear fa- 
ther and mother, who are never tired of 
praying for him. 

A friend may write to a friend on the 
Sabbath and commit no sin. We be- 
lieve in the communion of saints, and if 
the communion cannot be by word of 
mouth, let it be by the written word. 
The tender, loving message you write to 
your dear one on the Sabbath may do 
good, reaching the heart it was meant 
for, in a time of need. If the impulse 
comes on Sunday to say a few words of 
counsel, of remembrance, or of affection 
to one absent, obey it. God sent it to 
you, or it was an angel whisper, and the 
suggestions that Heaven gives us should 
never be disregarded. 

When should we not write letters on 
Sunday? It is easily stated. Whenever 
we are taking sacred time to accomplish 
worldly business we are entirely wrong. 
The merchant who writes letters to his 
customers on Sunday morning while his 
wife is in church, and the lady who 
writes letters to her friends on Sunday 
afternoons that she may have more time 
to devote to the sewing machine on Mon- 
day, are both breaking the Sabbath, 
People who deliberately use Sunday to 
get free from the discomfort of a port- 
folio full of unanswered letters are Sab- 
bath breakers, They belong in the same 
list with people who go on Sunday pic- 
nics, Sunday rides for pleasure, or Sun- 
day frolics of any description. 

The success of the week depends very 
much on the sort of Sabbath that begins 
it. A day of rest, of nearness to the 
Master, of clear insight into the things 
that belong to the soul, is the fit and al- 
most the certain prelude of a week of 
joyful service, and of solid acquisition 
in whatever is worth acquiring. 
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SECRET SOCIETIES. 


BY JOSEPH ALDEN, LL.D. 


ECRET societies are numerous. A 

diversity of opinion exists as to théir 
utility. Their influence for good or evil 
will depend upon their objects and cha- 
racter, 

There have been secret associations 
which were of great benefit to those asso- 
ciated and to others. The society formed 
by Samuel J, Mills and others, at Wil- 
liams College, was a secret society. They 
met together to converse about and pray 
over the condition of the heathen world. 
The result was the formation of the 
American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, and all the influences 
in the train of that event. The late Rev. 
Dr. James Hamilton, of London, was, 
when a young man, a member of a secret 
society of twelve. Their object was ad- 
vancement in the divine life. Their 
chief exercise was prayer in concert—to- 
gether when they could meet, but in con- 


cert when separated, All the members 
of that society became eminent for use- 
fulness, Some of them have gone home 
to glory, and some are still in the field, 
To such secret associations there can be 
no objection, In fact it is earnestly to 
be desired that they should exist, wher- 
ever there are persons sufficiently like- 
minded to form them. 





Progress in the divine life is so de- 
sirable that all appropriate means for 
that end should be employed, The di- 
vine life is not a life of concealment. In 
one sense our spiritual life is hid with 
Christ in God. In another sense, it is to 
been seen of men that they may glorify 
its author. One means of advancement 
is the faithful performance of our daily 
duties. There are many duties that can- 
not be concealed, and ought not to be if 
they could. Our good works must be 
seen that men may glorify our Father, 
who is in heaven. There are means of 
growth which are not to be seen of men. 
All that takes place in the closet, the 
place of secret prayer, is to be known to 
God alone. 

Associations may add to the efficiency 
both of our open and our secret efforts. 
Associated prayer is specially commended 
by Christ, by the promise of his presence. 
It is desirable that secret concerts for 
prayer should be more numerous. They 
are, we apprehend, far from few now. 
They might be multiplied. There are 
many instances of a few friends meeting 
to pray for the conversion of certain in- 
dividuals, and there have been many con- 
versions as the result, The more secret 
such efforts, the more they are in keeping 
with the teachings of Christ in regard to 
secret prayer, 

In order to unite in such associations, 
persons should be of one accord, of one 
mind. The object is to offer united 
prayer for specific objects. The two or 
three met together ‘“‘ must agree,” in or- 
der that their desires may be granted by 
our heavenly Father. 
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THREE ON EARTH AND THREE 
IN HEAVEN. 


BY A, B, R, 





Seated around a pleasant fireside, 
Drinking deep of earthly joys, 
Happy father, loving mother, 
vith their merry girls and boys. 
Thankful for the record given 
Six on earth and none in heaven. 


But the silent years bring changes, 
Teaching us from day to day 
Earthly joys are ever fleeting, 
Earthly pleasures pass away. 
And to-day the record's given 
Three on earth and three in heaven. 


Three are done with life's temptations, 
With its sorrow and its pain, 
And within the golden city 
Wait to welcome friends again. 
Precious is the record given 
Three are landed safe in heaven. 


Three still linger by the fireside 
Where they knelt at eve to pray, 
And with patient trust abiding, 
They await the glorious day 
When the record may be given— 
None on earth and six in heaven. 





DIFFERENCES IN OPINION. 





BY THE REY. H. M. THOMPSON, D. D. 





[Outline of a sermon preached from the text in 
1 Cor. 1: 12, in Christ Church, Protestant Episco- 
pal, of New York.) 





id 
# is an instinct for us to look back to 
4 former days, and think them better 
than our own. The golden age seems to 
be backward and not forward. It is the 
fabled age when the Church so grandly 
succeeded and triumphed in her work, 
when divisions and differences were un- 
known, the Church wasa unit, and Chris- 
tians were at peace with each other. But 
what if their conception were only a 
dream, and there never was a time of 
calm and success when there were not 
also fears within and fightings without. 
St. Paul declares of those to whom he 
wrote that they were not at peace. It 
was not then that the Church was at 
rest, Christians were carnal then, and 
mere babes. There was no reality in our 
dream in the day of the Apostles, and 
there never was a time when all believed 
and lived alike. We turn back, after a 
full survey of the history of the Church, 
content, in some degree, with our own 


time. The nineteenth century is just as 
good as the first, and the Church now is 
equally God’s Church as it was then. 
When, therefore, we find dissensions, let 
us not talk of the times when there were 
none. It is no secret and never can be 
that there are grounds of difference in 
the family of the Church. Christ pre- 
pared for it. His command was to gather 
to the wedding the good and the bad. 
He said that he came not to bring peace 








but a sword. When Christian men dif- 
fer itis simply because they are carnal 
and babes in Christ. Differences of 
opinion must exist so long as men are 
different. It is impossible that all men 
should think alike. Provision was made 
for differences in the Church. We never 
expect that all, in sucha congregation as 
this for instance, will see eye to eye. 
One thought cannot suit all minds. One 
takes that which he needs, and another 
that which he needs; and it is right that 
it should beso. In this itself there is no 
harm, It was always thus in the Church 
of God, and always will be. The God 
we worship is the same, but in the out- 
side realm of Christian thought diverse 
opinions there must be. There will be 
High and Low Churchmen, Evangeli- 
cals, and Ritualists, All their views have 
the right to exist, to propagate them- 
selves, to argue for themselves, to write 
books for themselves. The Church of 
God is not a sect. It holds and teaches 
the universal, catholic faith. St. Paul 
told the jailor simply to believe in the 
Lord Jesus Christ. In other words one 
must have a personal faith in a personal 
Saviour. There is literally nothing be- 
yond the creed which one accepts at 
baptism. Beyond that, he must be al- 
lowed to take what he can take; and he 
must be content to find some on a higher 
and some on a lower level than himself. 
The narrow sectarian differences are not 
because men differ merely, but because 
men organize to propagate their pet no- 
tions. The harm is done when men call 
themselves after Paul, or Apollos, or Ce- 
phas. They make themselves into par- 
ties and try to compel others to wheat 
their views. When it becomes a matter 
of surprise that men of different views 
exchange pulpits, it is because men have 
united to sustain what they regard as 
more essential than Christian truth and 
Christian charity. God’s church, di- 
vided as it may be, can never fail. It is 
eternal. It still stands, and will stand 
when our toil and life are ended. God 
remains the same. He is the guard of 
his Church, and not we. If lack of faith 
and differences of views could have des- 
troyed it, it would have been destroyed 
long ago. Because it has stood in the 


face of all these, is evidence in itself 


that the Church is of divine origin. 

Let us live in charity. Let us know 
that some of our brethren who differ 
from us are nearer to God than we. 
Whatever their ways of approach, they 
are all approaching the same God as we, 
and in the sight of God are acceptable. 
“ Judge not that ye be not judged.” The 
time tor work is short, and all partisan 
efforts take time which ought to be spent 
in noble and acceptable work. The 
work of charity is neglected. The ener- 
gies of Christian men are wasted in de- 
fending and strengthening little parts 
which ought to be swept from the earth. 
They waste the power which ought to be 
expended for manhood and for Christ. 
More stress should be laid upon work, 
less upon opinion. How much of short- 
sighted opinion God wiil forgive in the 
deep and consecrated Christian life! 
Above all, there is no work without con- 
fidence and without love. Let us have 
charity each for the other, charity that 
never faileth. God’s workmen are drop- 
ping one by one. We are all his work- 
men, and the call to lay down our work, 
and to pass out from the contentions of 
this world, comes suddenly, and then 
how trifling our differences appear.— The 
New York Tribune. 
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CHOICE OF EVILS. 
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HE adage, “ Of two evils choose the 

least,” is applicable to many, but 

not to all things. A man may be placed 

in circumstances where he must make a 

choice. The choice is a choice of evils. 

Of course he will choose that which he 
deems the least. 

Can one be placed in circumstances 
compelling him to choose between two 
wrong actions, which he shall perform, 
and in that case is he to choose the lesser 
evil, that is, choose to perform the act that 
is the less heinous sin? 

Suppose a man thinks it to be his duty 
to punish heresy—to punish men for 
holding what he regards as erroneous 





opinions? Many have entertained this 
opinion. Many like Saul have verily 
believed they were doing God service by 
throwing men and women into prison, 
burning them at the stake. In common 
language their consciences told them they 
ought to punish heretics. In more ac- 
curate language they believed it to be 
the will of God that they should burn 
heretics. Now, shall they obey the dic- 
tates of their conscience, shall they act 
in accordance with their convictions of 
duty or not? If they act in accordance 
with their convictions of duty, they will 
burn men at the stake. Will they do 
right in so doing? Is it right to burn 
men on account of their opinions? The 
persecutor thinks he is doing right ; does 
his thinking that burning men is 
right make it right? Was man made to 
do right, or only what he thinks is right? 
Is the will of God or his fallible mind 
the rule of duty ? 

No one will say it is right to persecute. 
It is admitted that one would do wrong 
by following his convictions of duty if 
those convictions led him to burn those 
he regards as heretics. 

On the other hand, if he refrains from 
persecuting he faiis to do what he fully 
believes to be the will of God. He 
thinks that God tells him to persecute 
unto death ; but through fear or pity he 
refuses to persecute. Does he do right 
in refusing to obey what he believes to 
be the will of God? 

Shall he obey or disobey his con- 
science? Let him do either and he will 
do wrong. In the first case he will 
transgress the law of God, in the other 
he will in intention set at naught the 
authority of God. Is this a case in regard 
to which he is to choose the lesser evil? 
Is he to commit the sin which seems to 
him the less heinous sin? Is a man ever 
to commit sin? Is it ever rignt for him 
to do wrong ? 

It may be asked, what shall he do? 
He is in a situation in which action 
either way must be wrong. 

The reply is, he must not get in sucha 
situation. He has failed to use his pow- 
ers aright in perceiving duty. He has 
adopted erroneous views of duty. He 
ought to have right views of duty. 

‘he case stated—not an impossible 
one—shows the great importance of right 
views of truth and duty. If a man’s 
views of duty are erroneous, his practise 
of duty will necessarily be defective. A 
man’s practice cannot be right un- 
less his views of duty are correct. <A 
correct creed is a necessary condition of 


-a correct life, 
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ELISE AND HER SUMMER SILKE. 





BY HELEN AGNES BURR, 





- was a windy March day that Elise 
first thought about her summer silk. 
Snow,lay thick on the ground, and there 
was no hint in the steel-cold skies and 
the nipping air of the heat that should 
be by and by. Waving foliage, green 
grass, and etherial dresses all appeared 
things of the remotest future. 

She spoke of the subject to her mother 
at an unfortunate moment. Harry’s bill 
for the term had just been handed in; 
the gas bill was absurdly large that 
month, and Bridget had thrust her head 
in at the door, to observe that she was 
“afther carryin’ the last scuttle of coal 
from the cellar.” Then, of all times for 
Elise to come with her modest request 
for a summer silk, to be fiuted and 
ruffled like Rose Raymond’s, and “ please 
let me get it now, mamma, so that I can 
take my own time to make it, and not 
feel hurried”! It was the last straw. 

“Elise,” said Mrs. Murray, “it may 
seem harsh to say so, but you have very 
little consideration. Your father is 
crowded with expenses on every hand, 
and after necessary things he has nothing 
left for mere luxuries. I see no prospect 
of a silk dress for you this year.” 

Elise flushed. She was not a thought- 
less girl, to do her justice, and she had 
made many small self-denials during the 
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winter. She reflected bitterly in that 
moment of mortified pride on the gloves 
she had had cleaned and mended, on the 


dresses that had been dyed and turned, 
“and on the hat she had trimmed so sty!- 
ishly with last year’s feather and velvet. 
‘““We never have any money,” she said 
to herself. “It’s always scrimp and 
save, scrimp and save, and we never 
have anything to show for it.” 

Elise was partially right. Instead of 
smal! economies, cutting off a trifle here 
and a trifle there, it would need a real 
root and branch frugality to set the 
Murrays back into the comfort and ease 
of mind, that with the older ones was 
fast becoming a tradition of the past. 
The courage to move into a smaller house, 
on a less fashionable street, and to reduce 
the whole scale of domestic expense, 
would have to come and be practised be- 
fore they would have enjoyment. Then 
the upright pucker might fade from the 
mother’s brow, and the father lose the 
anxious look that was obscuring his 
pleasant face. 

“ Mamma,” said Elise, “if I earn the 
dress I may have it, I suppose ?” 

“Certainly, child; but there’s little 
prospect of your doing that.” 

“You are willing to let me try?” 

“Yes, yes; you may try, only don’t 
bother me.” 

Elise possessed a quality too often 
wanting in our pretty girls. We might 
call it grit, and we should not be wrong 
if we mentioned that it had come to her 
by inheritance straight from the Hugue- 
not grandmother, who had given her 
her soft silver-sounding name. <A sum- 
mér silk she meant to have, and next 
morning she set about earning it. 

Dressed in her serviceable sacque and 
thick boots she started out as soon as she 
had made her bed. She went to the 
house of one of her young friends. 

“ Helen,” she said, “I think I heard 
you remark the other day that your 
mother was looking for somebody to 
teach your little sisters music. If she 
has not secured any one else, I would 
like to undertake it.” 

“You!” exclaimed Helen, in great sur- 
prise. ‘‘ Why—how could you, Elise?” 

“T think I am capabie. I teach our 
own Flossy, and you kaow I have been a 
pupil of Professor Le Mar. He always 
thought my touch fine.” 

“] wasn’t doubting your fitness,” an- 
swered Helen; “ I was astonished at your 
wanting to undertake such drudgery.” 

“The fact is,” exclaimed Elise, “ that 
I especially want to earn a little money 
of my own. [ suppose [ could get the 
sum [ desire by asking papa, who never 
refuses me anything, but I prefer to make 
it myself ifI can. I[ shall try to procure 
four or five music pupils, and I have 
mamma’s consent.” 

The result of the interview was that 
Lulu and Ida Meade were duly com- 
mitted to the charge of Elise, their 
mother only stipulating that she should 
teach them for at least one year. A little 
further ‘effurt ended pleasantly in her 
complete success. As people generally 
thought she had no pressing need to 
work, and was merely p Ar it to gratify 
a freak, she found her pathway com- 
paratively smooth. Vacation days came, 
and with them the day when she could 
buy her silk, She had forty dollars in her 
pocket ; twenty-five dollars would pro- 
cure the material. Her mother had de- 
murred at her proceedings at first, even 
saying that what Elise claimed as con- 
sent was a mere impulsive speech on her 
part, but her father had said, “ Let the 
child have her way,” and here were her 
four crisp ten-dollar notes, worth now 
much more than any money she had ever 
possessed before. They had come to her 


through genuine hard work. Lulu 
Mead’s unutterable stupidity, Kitty 


Clare’s frivolous idleness, and the whole 
patient business any way of opening the 
golden gates of music to little girls who 
hated to practise, had made large de- 
mands on Elise’s energy and had dis- 
ciplined her in self-restraint, She felt 
that she had earned her money. So she 
tripped lightly down stairs and out 
into the street. On her way to Stewart’s, 
whom should she meet but Hugh 
Kaight, her far-away cousin from Clover- 
nook, coming toward her, satchel in 
hand ? 

“Mother has sent me after you, Daisy,” 
he said. Hugh had called her Daisy 
since they were children. ‘“ Lillie Mac- 
gregor is there, and she’s very sick. We 
are afraid she’ll never be well. Mother 
said if you would come for a few days it 








would brighten up the house, so that 
Lillie would be the better of it. We want 
you to come to-day.” 

Lillie Macgregor ill! Likely to die! 
It was a shock to Elise, who remembered 
her as that one of her schoolmates who 
was most like an eager flame, in her 
vivid, passionate life, full of sparkle, 
color, and glow. But, if she went to 
Clovernook, linen and lawn would be all 
she would need, The summer silk could 
wait. 

That afternoon, as the sun went down, 
its golden beams tinting hill-top and 
forest with lingering radiance, Hugh and 
Elise stepped from the cars at Clover 
Station. A rockaway was waiting for 
them, and a drive of five miles along a 
winding road that skirted the river, and 
was shaded by overhanging trees, brought 
them to Aunt Hilda’s farm. How lovely 
everything seemed in that still twilight 
hour. The air had a crystalline purity; 
it was a delight to breathe it. The road- 
sides were fringed with berry-vines, and 
here and there sweet clusters of the 
wild rose scattered their delicate frag- 
rance, Elise enjoyed the ride the more 
that it was an unexpected pleasure. She 
had not thought inthe morning of seeing 
Clovernook at night. 

What was this visit to do with her 
summer silk? We shall see. 

Lillie Macgregor, like herself, called 
Mrs. Knight Aunt Hiida, but the girls 
were not related; Lillie being Mr. 
Knight’s niece, and Elise Aunt Hilda’s 
own. The girls had been close friends 
in childhood and at school, but had seen 
very little of each other since. It was a 
shock to Elise now to meet Lillie, so 
shadowy and thin, her large eyes more 
like lamps than ever in their brightness, 
though they were sunken and surrounded 
by dark rings, her hands almost trans- 
parent. She lay on a couch, languid 
and exhausted, and when she wanted to 
go to bed Mr. Knight lifted her in his 
arms and carried her as though she had 
been a baby. 

“No reason in the world for her not to 
get well,” Aunt Hilda said, in her quick, 
positive way. “All she really needs is 
to take an interest in something. She 
has had this fever, you see, Elise, and she 
has got discouraged; you must try to 
rouse her, my dear.” 

It seemed that Aunt Hilda was right. 
A few days of Elise’s company did won- 
ders. The color began to flicker into 
Lillie’s pale cheek again, and she was 
able to enjoy the rides that she and her 
cousins began to take together. They 
gradually extended them beyond the 
neighborhood of Clovernook and through 
the outlying villages. 

“This is the most God-forsaken place 
in three counties,” said Hugh, one morn- 
ing, as they stopped at a well, near a 
dilapidated looking mill, to water the 
horse. A few tumble-down houses, dirty 
children, squalid babies, and frowzy 
women made up a picture not attractive 
to artistic or beauty-loving eyes. 

“Let us go on,” said Elise. ‘This is 
no place for Lillie to stop in long.” 

* But, Elise,” said Lillie, “ this is, so 
far as nature goes, the loveliest place 
here. Look at that gap in the mountains, 
See that silver flash of the river. And, 
O Hugh! could you not get us some of 
that clematis?” 

Hugh was ready to climb for clematis, 
or anything else, to please Lillie. While 
he was gone for it the girls alighted. 
Their attention was drawn to a little 
pitiful-facedebaby, it seemed, though on 
closer inspection the child turned out to 
be three or four years old. It lay ina 
rough crib by the door of one of the 
cottages. 

While the girls bent over it pityingly 
the mother came to the door and told her 
story. It was a very simple one—drink, 
want of work, the fall of baby from the 
bed one day, and from tbat trifle the de- 
iormity and slow dying. 

“If I could get to the city, and take Kal- 
phie to the dispensary, the doctors there 
might help him,” said the mother. “ But 
even then I could not go back and forth, 
aud who ’d pay for me board the time I’d 
have to stay? No, Miss. We poor women 
love our children as well as the rich, 
but when there’s not a cent to the fore 
we sometimes have to let themdie. And 
maybe it’s better for them to fall intil 
the Lord’s hands,” 

Elise drove home silently. She was re- 
volvings things in her mind. It would 
seem the height of folly to spend her 
money, Or part of it even, in that way. 
She knew that her mother would call it 
folly, and she herself felt afraid it was 








only an impulse which she would after- 
wards regret. Still she wanted to help 
this poor mother and suffering child, and 
the more she thought of it the more the 
desire grew upon her. She consulted 
Aunt Hilda, and prayed to be guided, 
and the end of it was that the whole 
price of her summer silk went to little 
Ralph O’ Flaherty. . 

A few days later, returning to the city, 
Ralph and his mother went with her. She 
established them in the apartments of 
Mrs. Ryan, a comfortable, easy-tempered 
Irish woman, who had once been cook in 
the Murray household, and who loved 
the ground Elise walked on. She kept 
them three weeks, at a moderate rate of 
board, and the good doctor at the dis- 
pensary was able to relieve the little 
cripple, and to give his mother some 
hints that helped her thereafter. Martha 
Ryan’s neat housekeeping was a good ex- 
ample to the: discouraged and careless 
woman, and she began to feel a desire to 
improve. She quite brightened into 
youth over Ralph’s new clothes, and went 
back again every way renewed and 
strengthened. 

But Elise sometimes gave a little sigh 
when she felt her portemonnaie. It was 
so flat and thin. 





“ALL THINGS ARE POSSIBLE.” 





* All things are possible.” O weeping fathcr, 
Imploring for thy child some timely aid, 

Doubt not Christ's power to belp thee: it is rather 
Thy trembling faith, on which the “if” is laid; 

Tf thou canst trust in Him relief is sure, 

For His omnipotence will work the cure. 


And, weary-hearted teacher, as thou grievest 
O'er fruitless toil, look up, for Christ is nigh : 
“All things are possible,” if thou believest, 
If thou wilt simply on His grace rely ; 
Atone soft touch of His, long: buried seed 
Will yieid the glorious harvest that you need. 


O Christian, for some loved one interceding, 
Whose steps yet wander more and more astray; 
Though Christ may seem regardless of thy plead- 
ing, 
“All things are possible ;” believe! and pray! 
And soon with raptured gaze thou shait behold 
The wanderer safely gathered to the fold. 


Faint not, O soldier of the cross, though lonely 
And arduous; is thy conflict with the foe ; 

Grasp thy broad shield. confide in Jesus only, 
And then, undaunted, to the warfare go; _ 

“ All things are possibie,” with Christ sown might, 


- To animate His servant for the iight. 


“All things are possible!” Such words of gladness 
Should kindle hope, and banish all thy fears; 
Yet, if thou canst not rise above thy sadness 
Wilt thou resnond, although it be with tears, 
To Him who offers now to bear thy grief, 
“ Lord, I believe; oh help mine unbelief!” 
— The Church of England Magazine, 
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SICKNESS. 





BY A CONVALESCENT, 


ICKNESS, as a rule, brings to the 
patient an increase of selfishness or 
sanctification. While the blessings of 
good health and activity continue we can 
take care ‘of ourselves and feel a large 
degree of independence. But when di- 
sease plants its poisonous fangs into the 
body and our appetite leaves us, strength 
fails us, the limbs move slowly, if at all, 
pain racks and fever scorches the body, 
then a great change takes place; we at 
once become very dependent upon others 
and perhaps totally helpless. Business 
of the highest importance, that no one 
but yourself can attend to, demands your 
presence, but it must be set aside, you are 
the prisoner of disease ; engagements of the 
most pressing character must be met, but 
you cannot be there; others will be 
thrown out of employ, and great loss 
will ensue if you are fiot at your post; 
but discussion is useless, you are very 
sick. You are now the subject of the 
loving care and best skill that your 
family and friends can bestow or pro- 
cure. They must wait upon you night 
and day, often performing unpleasant 
tasks for your benefit; they must feed 
you and nurse you more than a baby. 
What effect will all this loving, extra 
care and labor have upon you? It will 
have the effect of making your character 
better or worse than it was before. © 
If you should regard your sickness in 
the light only of a very great misfortune, 
that had come to damage your finances, 
take from you your worldly enjoyments 
and fill you with suffering and weakness, 








it probably will not produce in you quiet- 


ness of mind, patience of spirit and 
sweetness of temper. If you should also 
regard your afiliction as a special dis- 
pensation by which the whole commu- 
nity will be brought to your feet, to im- 
plicitly obey your orders and gratify 
your every caprice ; and taking advan- 
tage of their sympathy and care for you 
in your affliction, to snap and snarl at 
everybody about you without let or hin- 
drance, and peevishly find fault with 
everything done for you as though the 
sole interests of the universe centered in 
you because you are sick, and a special 
degree of indulgence had been granted 
you to exercise to the fullest the worst 
features of your selfish nature, it is cer- 
tain that if you recover you will go out 
into the world a more selfish, tyrannical 
and ungrateful person. You will be bad- 
ness made worse. This is the reason 
why so many sickly people are so un- 
reasonable and overbearing toward those 
whose task to wait upon them is made so 
heayy a burden. Sickness has soured 
instead of purifying them. 

On the other hand, when sickness re- 
tires the active body and mind to the 
care and skill of loving ones at home, 
from the bustle and hurry of business 
life, if it shall be accepted as inevitable, 
and a quiet surrender of one’s self to the 
necessities of the case, at least one good 
point is gained favorable to recovery. 

Then, instead of fretting and fuming 
over losses that cannot be helped, the mind 
shall improve the opportunity to medi- 
tate and reflect upon our true state and 
standing, both with God and the world ; 
we shall soon discover the vanity of 
earthly good and the need of a greater 
interest in the things of God. In this 
way sickness often proves a blessing, by 
compelling us to retire from all absorb- 
ing worldjy business to think a little 
where we are, what we are, and whither 
we are going. 

Many thousands have tasted the pre- 
cious things of God in hours of sickness, 
who never had taken or would take time to 
taste them before. It also affords an op- 
portunity to see and feel the affectionate 
devotion and sleepless care of those 
loved ones of the home circle, and 
friendships in others we never before re- 
alized. What new loves and gratitudes 
are awakened by the thousand little at- 
tentions and endearments bestowed by 
those who had been regarded heretofore 
more in the light of business or money 
values than loving helpers. New feel- 
ings are aroused, new plans created in 
the sick room of those who thus appre- 
ciate the care and love bestowed upon 
them. A great debt of gratitude is ac- 
knowledged by the patient, and when 
recovery by the blessing of God is 
granted, then comes practical sympathy 
and help for the suffering ; warm-hearted 
and earnest appeals are offered to God 
for the sick and dying, and with tearful 
eyes the grateful heart goes back in 
memory to the time of its greater purifi- 
cation and increased love for God and 
man vouchsafed in that sick room, where 
a merciful God blessed the care and 
labor of loving ones to their own re- 
covery. Sickness sends such an one back 
to society a wiser, better and holier per- 
son. Let the unfortunate invalid never 
forget that others have feelings as well 
as themselves, and study to be reasonable 
in their demands and grateful in their 
spirit toward those whose duty it is to 
wait upon them. Sickness is not a li- 
cense for sin, but was intended to purify 
and to sanctify. 





EDUCATION is not the communication 
of results to the scholar, but the excite- 
ment of his powers and faculty to ac- 
tivity.— Cuoper. 
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LESSON XXXIV, 
(For Sunday, August 22d, 1875.) 








SUBJECT: JESUS THE CHRIST. 


TEXT: John 7: 40-46. 





40, Many oi the peo- 
ple therefore, when they 
heard this saying, said, | because of him, 

Of a truth this is the Pro- 44. And some ofthem 
phet would bave taken him; 

41. Others said, This | but no man laid hands on 
is the Christ. But some | him. 
said, Shalit Christ come 45. Then came the 
out of Galilee ? oflicers to the chief priests 

4°2. Hath not thescrip- | and Pharisees; and they 
ture said, That Christ | said unto them, Why 
cometh of the seed of | have ye not brought him? 
David, avd out of the 46. The officers an- 
town of Kethlebem, | swered, Never man spake 
where David was? like this man, 


43. So there was a di- 
Vision among the people 








N preparing this lesson the teacher should 
carefully study the whole chapter, and 
compare Deut, 18: 15-18; Matt. 16; 14; John 
1:21; 6:14. Let the scholars recite the 
Golden Text and verse 46, with Luke 4: 22. 
How many annual festivals were observed 
by the Jews? Name them, At what sea- 
son was the feast of Tabernacles? Why was 
it so called? What great historical event 
did it commemorate ? 

What is the meaning of the word 
‘*Cprist?’’ Where was Bethlehem situated? 
Name some events which transpired there. 
In what way was David connected with it? 
Who were the Pharisees? And what class 
is meant by the term “ officers’’ ? 


THE CONNECTION, 


So bitterly hostile had the rulers and 
leaders of the Jews become to Jesus, on ac- 
eount of his spiritual teaching and high 
claims, that he deemed it no longer prudent 
to remain in Judea, and therefore be spent 
his time chiefly in Galilee. When the 
‘feast of tabernacles’’ was at hand his 
brethren urged him to go with them to the 
feast, in order toshow himself to the people. 
He did not accompany them, but soon pri- 
vately followed. When he was present 
at the feast his enemies sought for him; 
but there were many among the people who 
believed he was a good man, and who spake 
quietly in his favor. 

About the middle of the feast he went 
publicly into the temple and taught the 
people, and so great was the impression he 
produced that some asked whether the 
rulers had discovered that he was the very 
Christ. Notwithstanding the boldness and 
the point of his appeals no man laid hands 
on him. Many believed on him. When 
the Pharisees heard what the people said 
concerning him they with the chief priest 
sent officers to take him, but they molested 
him not, On the last day of the feast, when 
with wuch pomp and great splendor, with 
the sounding of trumpets and cymbals, the 
pric3ts brought from the fount of Siloam a 
yolden vessel full of water and poured it 
out, amid the rejoicings of the people, 
Jesus stood and cried, in the hearing of all, 
‘If any man thirst let him come unto me 
and drink,”’ proclaiming himself to be the 
fountain of living water. The immediate 
effect of this announcement is described in 


THE LESSON, 


in which different classes of hearers are pre- 
sented, and various opinions concerning 
Christ expressed. There are five classes of 
hearers—the impressed, the convinced, the 
doubtful, the hostile, and the friendly. 


I. The Impressed Hearer. 


Many of the multitude, having listened 
to the wonderful sayings of Jesus, his bold 
defence, and his sweet and tender invita- 
tion, were strongly drawn toward him, and 
felt that he was no ordinary teacher, no 
common Rabbi, but one invested with un- 
wonted dignity and whose words had won- 
drous power to move their hearts, and they 
said, ‘** Of a truth this is the Prophet’’ pre- 
dicted and expected. (John 6:14.) There 
was a difference of opinion among the Jews 
in reference to the meaning of this predic, 
tion as to whether it related to the Messiah 
himself, or to some great prophet who 
should herald his coming. These hearers 
evidently held the latter view, and believed 
he had now come. 8o now many on read- 
ing the wondrous words and hearing of the 
mighty works of Jesus, are constrained to 
acknowledge that he is greater than any 
man, that he is the great teacher and bright 
example of oar lives, that there is none 
like him, yet they fail to receive him as the 
anointed one, the Son of God, the only 
Saviour of the world. Such ones may be 
near the kingdom but are notin it. Nico- 
demus said, ‘‘ We know thou art a teacher 
come from God,” yet needed to be born 
again before he could enter the kingdom. 
Jesus must be more to us than any prophet, 
or than all prophets, if we are to live 
through him and for him. 





Others said, ‘‘ This is the Christ.’’ The 
earnestness of his manner, and the nature 
of his message arrested their attention and 
moved their hearts, while the working of 
the Spirit on their souls, and the conscious 
slaking of their spiritual thirst by the liv- 
ing water, enabled them to recognize him 
as the Christ of God, their divine Saviour, 
the Messiah of whom Moses and the pro- 
phets had written, and whom their fathers 
had long looked for. It was wonderful that 
all who heard him did not receive him as 
these happy souls did. What a glad day 
when they could say, ‘ This is the Christ !” 
Henceforth life to them would be full of 
hope and joy. So now, those who believe 
in Jesus as the Anointed One, the Son of 
God who gave himself for us, and who, 
taught of the Spirit, can call him Lord and 
Christ, are greatly blessed. If we receive 
him, he is the Lamb of God who taketh 
away our sins, he is the Bread of Life which 
satisfies the hunger of our souls, he is the 
Living Water which not only refresbes our 
thirsty hearts but fertilizes our barren 
lives so that we may serve him, and, bles- 
sed ourselves, prove a blessing to others. 

These hearers at the feast say, ‘‘ This is 
the Christ.” The woman of Samaria said, 
* Is not this the Christ?”” Andrew said to 
his brother, ‘‘ We have found the Christ.” 
Thomas said of him, ‘‘My Lord and my 
God.” The centurion at the cross said, 
“Truly this was the Son of God,” and Pe- 
ter, speaking for himself and his brethren, 
said to Jesus, ‘* Thou art the Christ, the Son 
of the living God.” Let this also be the 
creed of our hearts, and the confession of 
our lips. May we know him as our Saviour, 
our life, our hope, our all. 


“ Christ is my hope, my strength and guide; 
For me he bled, and groaned, and diea ; 
He is my sun, to give me light. 
He is my sout’s supreme delight.” 
11f, The Hesitating Hearer. 


Some who heard the words of Jesus, and 
saw his deeds, and in a measure felt his 
power, were unwilling from prejudice or 
a superior knowledge to acknowledge 
1is claims, and skeptically asked, ‘‘ Shall 
Christ come out of Galilee ?’’ (See 1: 46, and 
verse 52.) 

They farther attempt to weaken their im- 
pressions and stifle their convictions of 
their consciences and the yearnings of their 
souls by a misuse of Scripture. They do 
not seem to have been aware of the fact that 
Jesus was born in Bethlehem, and was de- 
scended from the house and lineage of 
David, and in their ignorance they quote, 
the passages of Scripture which so designate 
the Messiah. (Isa. 11: 1; Psl. 32: 11; Jer. 
23: 5-6; Micah 5: 2.) In this they unwit- 
tingly bear testimony to the claims of our 
‘David descended, Bethlehem-born Sa- 
viour.”’ Had they made the proper in- 
quiry into the matter, they would have 
found that in accordance with prophecy, as 
in point of fact, Jesus came both out of 
Galilee and Bethlehem, from the latter as 
his place of birth, and from the former as 
his place of residence. Their objection, 
therefore, was wholly futile, it arose from 
their ignorance and rash assumption. So, 
unhappily now, not a few pervert the 
Scriptures to their own discomfort and de- 
struction, and appeal eyen to the Word of 
God in support of erro., when awakened 
to a sense of need, and longing for deliver- 
ance, instead of coming at once to-Christ 
they hesitate, because of something they do 
not understand, and perhaps refer to some 
passage of Scripture, which they misapply, 
as a reason for their indecision or continued 
neglect 

Let us yield to the drawings of God's 
Holy Spirit, the claims of the Lord Jesus, 
and the needs of our own souls, and be- 
lieve at once upon Jesus as the Christ, and 
what we know not now we shall hereafter 
learn, for the Spirit will take of the things 
of Christ and show them unto us. If we 
are willing to do the will of God, we shall 
know of the doctrine whether it be of God 
(7: 17); all the Scriptures bear testimony to 
Jesus (5: 39). 

1V. The Hostile Hearer. 


It is strange, indeed, but not more strange 
than true, that many have always been op- 
posed to Jesus, and this only because of the 
wickedness of their hearts. ‘There was a 
division among the people because of him.” 
Two parties were formed, and each took 
sides for or against Jesus as the Christ, aid- 
ing either his friends or his foes, his sup- 
porters or his persecutors. The chief priests 
and Pharisees were greatly embittered 
against him, and there were many in the 
multitudes who were willing to secure their 
notice and favor by servingthem. Itseems 
also that certain of their servants had been 
specially sent out to watch him, and to bring 
him before the rulers. But though many 
opposed to Jesus and anxious to please the 
Pharisees had it in their hearts to seize him, 
their malignity was held in check by di- 
vine power, so that ‘‘no man laid hands 
upon him.”’ Their rage was impotent and 
their opposition vain. His hour had not 
yet come. It is a fearful thing to be in op- 
position to Christ or to his people, to speak 
against him or his gospel, or to act in any 
way injurious to the interests of his king- 
dom, 

Jesus is to-day in our midst, and we are 
called upon to take our side. Which 
shall it be? Let us stand up for Jesus, 
avow ourselves to be his friends, and seek 








to induce others to do the same. We may 
be assured that however numerous and 
powerful and malignant the foes of Jesus 
and his cause may be, they can never pre- 
vail, their very wrath he can restrain. (See 
Psl, 2: 2-5.) Not one of God’s servants can 
be arrested until his work is done. Greater 
is He that is for us than all who can be 
against us. Therefore final victory is sure. 


Vv. The Approving Hearer. 


The men who had been commissioned by 
the Sanhedrim to take Jesus, or to watch 
their opportunity. to do so, had mingled 
with the people during the last days of the 
feast as a kind of detective police, and had 
heard the discourses of Jesus and witnessed 
the excitement among the people and the 
deep impressions produced upon the minds 
of many. These men, though failing to 
comprehend the full spiritual meaning of 
the sayings of our Lord, were so overawed 
by the majesty, simplicity, purity and grace 
of the Great Teacher that spellbound by his 
persuasive eloquence, they return to those 
who had sent them, and in reply to the 
question, why they had not brought him, 
said, with subdued emotion, ‘‘Never man 
spake like this man.’”’ For their failure 
they do not plead lack of opportunity, or of 
sufficient force, or the fear of opposition, 
but simply that the character of the man 
and his soul-subduing words had deterred 
them. How could they seize as an offender 
or treat as a criminal such a man whose 
penetrating words had reached their con- 
sciences and touched their hearts? They 
had been sent to apprehend a disturber of 
the peace, a teacher of heresy and sedition, 
but they had found a man full of loving 
sympathy, teaching in a most persuasive, 
earnest and impressive manner the doc- 
trines of purity and peace, and rather than 
lay violent hands on such a one they were 
willing to brave the displeasure of their mas- 
ters. Many who have gone to mock have 
remained to pray. Whether any of these 
officers afterwards believed on Jesus we 
know not, for it is one thing to admire and 
approve and another to receive and obey the 
teachings of Jesus. The most favorable im- 
pressions are sometimes short-lived. Many 
hear gladly and with strong emotion, yet 
soon forget. Herod heard John gladly and 
did many things, yet afterward murdered 
him. The lips which shout hosanna to-day 
may yell crucify to-morrow. Refer to the 
stony ground hearers, to Felix, to Agrippa 
and to the youngruler. How many chil- 
dren who have given evidence of great in- 
terest in religious matters have become care- 
less and irreligious. Their goodness is a 
morning cloud, and as the early dew it 
goeth away. Jesus still speaks as never man 
spake, and his words are Spirit and they are 
Life. He speaks to us of pardon, purity 
and peace, of holiness, biessedness and 
heaven. Let us earnestly study his words, 
fully believe them, and cheerfully obey 
them. Whatdo you think of Jesus? What 
will you do with Jesus? God loves him, 
angels adore him, all saints serve him, we 
will trust and love and serve him too. 
Whatever others may think or say, let us 
with all our hearts declare, ‘‘ This is the 
Christ ;’ ** Never man spake like this man.” 

“Venture on Him, venture wholly ; 
Let no o her trust intrude: 
None but Jesus 
Can do helpless sinners good,” 


THE GOLDEN TEXT. 
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The Spirit of the Lord God 
is upon me, because the Lord 
hatn anointed me to preach : 
good tidings unto the meek. : 

—Isaiah 61:1. 











‘The Primary Department. 


BY “FAITH LATIMER,” 
JESUS THE CHRIST. 
wutheninns J 


For Teachers’ Study. 





Feast of Tabernacles—Ley., 23 : 33-44 
The Promised Prophet—Deut. 18: 15-20. 
From Bethlehem— Micah 5: 2, 
Anointing Oil—Ex. 30 : 22-31. 
David Anointed at Bethlehem—1i Sam. 16: 1-18. 
Christ Anointed—Luke 8 : 21, 22. : 

; ink va of Christ °_.) Matt. 22 : 41-46. 
What think ye of Christ’ { Matt. 16 : 13-17. 





NORMAL HINTS, 


DIFFICULT lesson for little ones but 
important that it should be believed in 
in earliest years, that Jesus isthe Christ; that 
the life whose story is always delightful to 
childhood was indeed that of Christ sent by 
the Father to be the Saviour of the world. 
It is best, if possible, to help children to 
think for themselves, leading their minds 
trom one step to another; let them arrive 
atatruth by their own reasoning. To do 
this it would be well to question carefully 
upon the previous lessons of this quarter, 
beginning with the first Golden Text. Let 
them tind by answering that in each lesson 
we have seen ‘God manifest in the flesh.” 
After all these words and works of Jesus 
who do you suppose the people said he was? 
(Encourage free expression of thought from 
the children.) 





On the day that this lesson is about they 
talked a great deal about Jesus, who he was, 
from where, and why he came. Let us 
learn all we can about the time, the place, 
the people, and what they said. 

First, the time. It was a great feast of the 
Jews called the Feast of Tabernacles. If 
you had lived then you would have begun 
to ask weeks before, ‘*‘ Won’t it soon be time 
for the feast?’’ It was a happy time, some- 
thing like our Thanksgiving-day. What 
grew on the hill-sides in vineyards? 

It was in the month Tizri, like our Octo- 
ber, after all the corn and grain from the 
fields, the oil from the olive-trees, wine 
from the grapes had been gathered, and they 
had a feast of seven days to thank the God 
of the harvest for sending plenty. Every 
body left their homes and staid those seven 
days in a little house made of green boughs 
from willow or myrtle or olive’trees ; when 
they went to the Temple to worship each 
one carried in his hand a green branch, sing- 
ing as he went. These tents of green were 
to remind them how their fathers lived in 
tents forty years. (Where?) Then it was 
to give thanks for God's goodness in bring- 
ing them safely to Canaan and giving them 
harvests year after year. 

Now we must know, second, the place. In 
the midst of this feast Jesus appeared in the 
Temple. Where was the Temple? 

This was usually a joyful feast. Why was 
the wedding at Cana a happy place? Be- 
cause Jesus was there, and usually his pre- 
sence brings happiness. But his coming 
did not seem to make this feast of taber- 
nacles any more joyful. The people could 
not agree. Little gatherings of people stood 
about here and there with dissatisfied look- 
ing faces, and talking to each other in low, 
grumbling tones. Jesus knew their words 
and their thoughts. What day did he cure 
the helpless man at Bethesda? Because 
they said he broke the Fourth Command- 
ment they wanted to kill him. Which 
Commandment would they have broken ? 

Who was He? : 


We have learned many names for Jesus. 
What are some of them? Before he was 
born an angel said, **Thou shalt call his 
name Jesus, for he shall save his people 
from their sins.’”’ Jesus means Saviour. 
When the angels sang they told the shep- 
herds, ‘‘ Unto you is born this day in the 
city ef David a Saviour which is Christ the 
Lord.”” What was the city of David? 
What does Christ mean ? 

Have Golden Text recited to assistant 
teachers. Let them explain that Christ 
means anointed. Question of anointing of 
Saul by Samuel; tell of the anointing of 
David. Was Christ ever anointed as aking? 
Better than the holy oil poured out by a 
prophet, the Holy Spirit was poured upon 
him at his baptism when the heavens were 
opened. What resfed upon his head? In- 
stead of voices of the people saying. ‘* Long 
live the king.” what voice spoke? What 
was said? When Jesus first preached in 
Nazareth he opened the Bible and read our 
Golden Text. Can we hear the words of 
the Anointed One? We know the very 
words he said in the temple and they were 
for us as much as for those who listened 
then. 

What Jesus Said. 


It was the last day of the feast. The 
priests then used to take a golden pitcher 
and bring water from the pool of Siloam 
close by and while trumpets sounded pour 
it over the sacrifices offered, in memory ot 
the water from the rock in the wilderness. 
This was all a picture of the coming of 
Jesus, the Water of Life. On that dav Jesus 
himself stood and cried aloud,-‘ If any 
man thirst let him come unto me and 
drink.” 

What the People Said. 

They had been disputing all through the 
feast about Jesus. When he taught, some 
said, ‘‘ How has he any learning? He never 
learned.”’ They knew he was a poor man's 
son, and never went to any great school or 
college. Whensome talked of his miracles 
and kind deeds, others said, ‘* He deceiveth 
the people.”” That day when so many saw 
him and heard his words they said, ‘* This 
is the Prophet,’’ and some, ‘‘ This is the 
Christ.”’ Did they know a Saviour had been 
promised? (Draw out from the children 
what was known of an expected Saviour. 
Tell briefly how be was predicted by dying 
Jacob, Moses, David, Isaiah, Malachi.) 
Others would not believe it was Christ, but 
because he had lately come from Galilee 
they said Christ was to come from Bethle- 
hem, and so this could not be him. 

Where was Jesus born? Where did he 
grow up? Where did he turn water into 
wine? The Jews did not try to learn the 
truth about him or they might have known 
as well as you do that he did come from 
Bethlehem just as had been promised. 

What the Pharisees Said. 

They sent officers to take Jesus, for they 
hated him and wanted to kill him, but the 
officers came back, and the Pharisees said, 
‘* Why have ye not brought him?” 

What the Officers Said. 

They answered, ‘‘ Never man spake like 

this man.’’ When they heard his words 


they could not use their swords and spears 

but walked away and would not harm him. 
What Will You Say? 

Jesus was once talking with his disciples 

about himself, and he turned to Peter and 





asked him, ‘‘ Whom say ye that I am?’’ 
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MAN.” 





Will you answer as Peterdid? ‘ Thou art 
Christ, the Son of the living God.’’ What 
did Peter call him? 

Write Christ on the board. Let us spell 
the word, and for each letter use another 
word, and try and make each word your 





Tlustrating the Lesson “ Jesus the Christ.” 
“NEVER MAN SPAKE LIKE THIS 


Words by Rev. J. B. ATcHINSON. 


Musie by W. 8. MARSHALL. 
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Sing ‘‘ What shall I do with Jesus.” e 2 


Goa os Creeeey, «Atl Bal Sie power Some there were who sought to take him, But his words charmed even them, 
or diane tar vena Friends I fond-ly loved and cher - ished Tried in vain with words to cheer, 
Nev-er words so full of kind - ness—Sure-ly this isChristthe Lamb! 


Old and young eould wn-der-stand. 
Liope fast dy-ing out with - in, 
When my Saviour speaks to me. 
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Tuesday—lIsaiah 61 : 1-3. : 


Wednesday—Jeremiah 23 : 3-8. 
Thursday—Luke 12 : 49-53. 
Friday—Jobn 5 : 39-47. 
Saturday— Matthew 2: 1-6 
Sunday—John 7 : 40-46. 
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{Specially selected for The Times’ International 
Normal Lessons. |} 
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JESUS THE CHRIST. 


BY REV. W. F. CRAFTS. 





CuRist Divinr.—The well-known Dr. Fletcher, 


* Entered, according to Act of Congress, by JouN Wanamaker in the Office of the Librarian of Congress at Washington. 
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THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL IN 1900. 


C-omforter of I AM not a prophet, but have that fore- 
of Stepney, was once requested to visit a man sinsh a Cd a sight of the future produced by certain 
who professed to be askeptic. Speaking to him BY THE REY. J. B, ATCHINSON. ie a poargen te leads me wen a and _ 
of his need of salvation, he pointed kindly and S-hepherd of ict radical changes In me 8 of teaching 
earnestly to Chri-t, as the only and all-sufficient ‘T-eacher of * | Bible truths and conducting Sabbath-schools. 


Saviour, who gave himself as a ransom for sinners 
that they, through him, might obtain forgiveness 
and be reconciled to God. 

Hearing this, the dying man said, “Sir, I don't 
believe that: I wish I could, as my deur wife 
there does; she believes every word you are say- 
ing.” “But,” said Dr. Fletcher, “you say you 
wish you could: and that, if you are sincere, is a 
great point toward attaining it. Now, what do 
you believe concerning Jesus Christ?” ‘“ Why,” 
he replied, “I believe that such a man once lived 
and that he was avery good and a perfectly sin- 
cere man, but that is all.” 

It was a principle with Dr. Fletcher, when rea- 
soning with unbelievers, if they acknowledged 
the smallest portion of truth, to make this a posi- 
tion—a starting point from which to goon and 
urgue with them. So he said, “ You believe then 
that Jesus Christ was a truly good man. Now, do 
you think a good man would wish to deceive 
others, or that a sincere mau wouid use language 
that must mislead, and that in things of the 
highest importance?” ‘Certainly not,” he re- 
plied. “Then,” said Dr. Fletcher, “ how do you 
reconcile your admission, that he was a guod 
man, with hissaying, ‘I and my Father are one’? 
And when they took stones up to kill him, he did 
not undeceive them, but still asserted the fact of 
his divinity, adding, My sheep hear my voice, 
and they foiiow me. and [ give unto them eterual 
life.” Could any mere mau say this, or even an 


GOLDEN TEXT. 
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FOR WHAT?P 


REACH GOOD TIDINGS. 
ROCLAIM LIBERTY TO CAPTIVES. 
ROCURE PARDON FOR SINNERS. 


REPARE MANSIONS ABOVE, 


BEAUTY ASHES. 
TO GIVE oxore F()R wournine 
PRAISE SADNESS, 


SUGGESTIVE OUTLINE. 





bo THINK OF 
WILL DO FOR a 





JESUS AT BETHESD A. 


The 


ELPLESS MAN. 
OPELESS WAITING. 
ELPING SAVIOUR. 
ARSH REBUKE. 
UMBLE DEFENCE. 
IDDEN LORD. 
EALER’S CAUTION. 


THE BREAD OF LIFL, 


eliever’s Portion. 
read in the Wilderness. 
oon from Heaven. 


THE 


While there is immense good done now, the 
possibilities are so great that the present 
good is the mole hill compared to the great 
mountain, Let one s' within the circle 
of teachers of an average school for a term 
of years, with a heart filled with anxious 
care for the culture of the children, so that 
he sees through the whole more perfectly 
than the teachers themselves, and he can- 
not fail to see and know that more than one- 
half of the persons who sit before classes are 
not teachers in the true sense of the word. 
They do the best they can, and do good, but 
never having had the necessary culture, are 
not “apt to teach.” It is no fault of theirs 
perhaps; other callings and things have 
filled up the moments of their lives. Knowl- 
edge does not flow to us; it comes when we 
compel it by close application and deep 
thought, and we cannot look for the gift or 
power to teach, no matter how great our 
genius may be, without we have trained that 
genius by giving it a thorough knowledge of 
the things to be taught. This process of 
preparation is one that few can or do pass 
through, therefore we reason that but few 
are skilled teachers, as I have before affirmed. 


: This being the case, I reason that to make 
angel, or the highest archangei?”” “Stop,” cried PINIONS OF THE KOPLE. UN BLIRVING OTRIFE. the Sunday-school of 1900 a perfect one, 
the dying man. with an excited voice, “stop sir, LD TESTA WEN! ROPHECIES. lood and Flesh. nese he be edi 14 ind i 
I never saw this before; a new light breaks in PPOSITION TO THE ROPHET. THE lessed Indwelling. every teacher must be educated vm mi anc 
upon me; stop, sir! let me think!” FFICERS Report to FRARISERS, 


Holding up his emaciated hand, as if fearing 
that even a breath might obscure a new light 
breaking in upou his darkened soul aud witha 
countenance lighted up with an indescribab'e 
expression of mingled wonder and joy, but with 
eyes intently fixed on Dr. Zletcher, he exclaimed 
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Burlington, Iowa, J. GW. 0. 








heart, versed in methods, and become a. tactician 
in the training of useful minds. I cannot be- 
lieve that there will be so great a change in 
the average church and school, that fift 

“ Professors” can be found in every pm | 


y ‘ to fill as many teachers’ chairs in the Sun- 
after a short pause, and while the big t. ars 3 
rolling down h's cheeks, Sir, you area mens n- FLOW P LESSON BULLETIN. day-school of the church. How then shall 
ger of merey sent by God himself, to save my —— this ideal school be arranged? I answer by 
oul! Yes Christ is God; and } Y EASUASIVELY. YMPATHETICALLY. T TER OF 1875. . . 
we tneame ar OINTEDLY. UCCESSFULLY. PAR GUAR" repegp. Recency te tare, te woe 
: : in a 2 
Dip ple: Oma OWERFULLY. INCERELY. 27. July 4. The Word Made Flesh. reat ge ages 4 aie ae tt — ewer 
ever. Amen.” Chomanse’ 8.) Paul eee o_o — itp Raiabaltess for doing the routine work, visiting, etc. 
less man in always telling the whole truth, it ALLING ISELY 28. July 11. Following the Lamb. Then separate these classes by partitions or 
mattered not who it hit or what theological sys- Pctcoeeh el SELLY. John 1: 35-46 curtains during recitation, and you will have 
tem it upset. In this one sentence he makes a HEERING. ILLINGLY. : : sas ahaa fed ble hich th A 
world of tiouble for all Arians »nd Socinians, OMFORTING, ONDERFULLY. the children fed at a table on which there ls 
and gives a cud for skepticism to chew on tor the URING, ARNING., 29. July 18. Jesus at the Marriage. food, properly prepared, nutritious and pala- 
next thousand years. We must proceed skillfully Jqhn 2:1-11. table 
to twist this passage of Scripture, or we shall have ‘ I ; ld th loy the best t h 
to admic the Deity ot Jesus Christ I ro/l up my Cmts 30. July 25. The New Birth. would then employ the t teachers to 
sleeves fr the work, and in by saying, er- John 3: 7-17. be had in or out of the church, even if ne- 
ap s isa wrong version. No, a € versions , to pay them a small salar I see 
ree—Syriac, Ethiopic, Latin, Arabic. Ferhaps 7 ts ? . j f Lite. oupenry, pay y: 
this word God means a being of great power, bat TO WHOM ~? a. ingntt: She Sete eS 


uot the Deity. Itis God‘ overall.” But perhaps 
this word God refers to the first person of the 
trinity—God the Father No; it is “ Christ came, 
who is over ail. God blessed forever. Amen.” 
Whichever way I take it, and when [ turn it up- 
side down, and when I try to read it in every pos- 
sibie shape, Il am compelled to leave it as all have 
been compelled to leave it who have gone be(ore 
me, an incontrovertible puer of the eternal and 
magnificent Godhead of the Lord Jesus Christ 
“Christ came, who is over all, God blessed tor- 
ever. Amen,”’— Talmage. 





‘THE Deity oF CuRist.—Two gentlemen were 
discussing the divinity of Christ. when one of 
them affirmed, that, if it were su. it should bave 
been more explicit!y stated in the Bible. The 
other said, “ How would you express it to make it 
inaubitable?” He rep.ied, * | would say tbat Jesus 
Chri-t is the true God.” The other answered, 
“ You are happy in the choice of your words, and 
they are the very words of inspiration. rt. John. 
speaking of Christ, says, ‘This is the true God and 
eternal life.’”’— Foster's Cyclopedia. 
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John 4: 5-15. 

32, August 8. Jesus at Bethesda. 
John 5: 5-15. 

33. August 15. ‘The Bread of Life. 
John 6: 47-58. 

34. August 22. Jesus the Christ. 
John 7 : 40-46, 

35. August 29. Freedom by the Truth. 
John 8: 28-36. 

36. Sept. 5. The Light of the World. 
John 9: 1-11, 

37, Sept. 12. The Good shepherd, 
John 10: 1-11. 

38. Sept. 19. The Resurrection and the 

Life. John 11: 3444, 

89. Sept. 26, REVIE W: Christ Rejected, 

John 11: 47-53. 

















no reason why we should not pay a Sunday- 
school teacher to teach our children as well 
as a singer to sing for us in church. Good 
teachers are as rare as good singers, and 
ought to be as valuable. 

To make these cultivated teachers I would 
add to our church colleges and seminaries a 
covrse of study suited to such culture, and 
establish professorships in the science of 
teaching. ‘This would soon give usan army 
of athletes who would fill the places now so 
often fiiled by incompetent persons. 

Would it not be grand to go to Sunday- 
school and not have to run over a list of 
absent teachers, or secretly mourn over the 
inertness of‘ some one who seems ice-bound 
and unapproachable by his or her class? 
Really, 1 almost see the “good time coming.” 
It may be before 1900.—Mission Leaves, 
Detroit. 
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Tue article by Mr. Marsh, on our first 
page, is written from London, where the 
writer and the Rev. Mr. Daniels, both of 
Chicago, are sojourning, gathering ma- 
terial from the scene of Mr. Moody’s la- 
bors for permanent record in the inter- 
ests of Christian work. 





JouHN PAUL, Saratoga correspondent of 
the New York Tribune, sensibly says of 
children’s hops, that the little dears who 
go to them had better, hours before, have 
hopped into bed. He thinks that a far 
more rational idea than a hop lasting into 
the small hours, is a children’s lawn 
party. “Ifchildren are to be hoppers,” 
he says, “let them be grass-hoppers.” 
To which none will object, perhaps, 
saving just now some parents and teach- 
ers in the regions of Nebraska and 
Kansas, 





THE Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, 
Sabbath-school Association announces 
that they have made arrangements with 
the Allegheny Valley Railroad for trip 
tickets from Pittsburgh to Chautauqua 
and return for five dollars. Excursion 
tickets are also sold at Philadelphia via 
the North Pennsylvania, Lehigh Valley 
and Erie Railways, for $12 the round 
trip. Apply at the Office, 732 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia. These an- 
nouncements came to us too late for our 
last issue, but they will still be of service 
to some who may be able to spend the 
second week, August 10-17, at this Na- 
tional Sunday-school Teachers’ camping 
ground, 





TEACHERS should not re policemen 
often, but there are times when they may 
very well call in the aid of these civil 
functionaries, A youth was arrested a 
week or two ago in Jersey City, for dis- 
orderly conduct in the Wayne Street 
Mission Sabbath-school. He entered the 
school with an associate and made an 
unprovoked assault on the superintend- 
ent. The incident of Mr. Moody’s ex- 
perience with an unruly scholar, as re- 
lated in the article on our first page, will 
point a lesson in muscular discipline that 
is not without its useful applications. 
The muscle, however, must be uncom- 
monly strong, and be moved by love not 
passion, to make such discipline effective 
in Sunday-school government, 





ORDINARILY we rere not make the 
correction, but really, the report of the 
veteran Weir’s address which we copied 
last week from the published proceedings 
of the Baltimore Convention, makes, for 
a modest man, such a vain show, that 
we are constrained to repudiate it. Im- 
agine a worker who has attained to at least 
forty-one years of discretion as a Sun- 
day-school superintendent boasting of it 
in this fashion: “Iam proud of these 
statements to you of my long service in 
the Sunday-school cause!” What our 
honored brother did say was, “I am 
afraid, from these statements to you,” 
ete., “that the delegates will be prepared 
to see some fossil remains exhumed!” 
etc, And then that “pocket-book” must 
have been of quite generous dimensions, 
even fora banker, out of which those “fossil 
remains,” the original MSS of a Sunday- 
school essay could be drawn! The fact is, 
that the speaker pulled the big envelope 
that contained the “remains,” out of his 








pocket! Well, it is not the first time that 
Mr. Weir has been compelled to eat hum- 
ble pie at the hands of “those miserable 
reporters, editors, and printers,” to which 
class he himself once had the misfortune 
to belong! Do you wonder that public 
speakers “hate the whole race of them”? 





Our readers have already been in- 
formed of the fact that on the first of 
September next the Rev. H. Clay Trum- 
bull, of Hartford, will succeed fo the edi- 
torial chair of this paper. We have pleas- 
ure in announcing now, that Mr. John 
D. Wattles, also of Hartford, Mr. Trum- 
bull’s Assistant Secretary in the New 
England Department of the American 
Sunday-School Union, and State Sunday- 
school Secretary for Connecticut, will 
accompany Mr. Trumbull to Philadel- 
phia, and take charge of the busi- 
ness management of The Sunday-School 
Times, the preliminary duties of which 
management he has already been per- 
forming since the first of July last. 
It is a pleasure to us to note that an ex- 
ceedingly grateful testimonial was ten- 
dered to these brethren by their fellow- 
workers in Connecticut, in theshape of a 
complimentary dinner given in New 
Haven one evening last week. As the 
occasion has a special interest for the 
friends of this journal, aside from the 
general interest of the event, we shall 
publish a worthy sketch of it next week. 
We only add now that beside the many 
fraternal words spoken Mr. Trumbull was 
presented with a complete set, very hand- 
somely bound, of the eighteen volumes of 
Lange’s Commentary, with a certificate of 
ownership in the five volumes that yet re- 
main to be published; and Mr. Wattles was 
presented with an elegant gold watch 
appropriately inscribed. It is not al- 
ways that a prophet is thus honored in 
his own country and in his own house. 








A LESSON TO TO TEACH. 


T is asad thing “that we find among 
children so much hardheartedness 
and indifference to the feelings of others. 
But it can hardly be a matter of surprise 
when we recall the training in this direc- 
tion which so many of them receive. 
Too often they hear matters made 
the subject of mirth or ridicule which 
should call forth a sigh or a tear for 
others’ misfortunes. The unseasonable 
garment which poverty has com- 
pelled some poor child to wear; the sad 
sight of a downcast drunkard’s child 
steadying the homeward steps of her 
father; the privations and even the suf- 
ferings of others are spoken of lightly, if 
not mirthfully. Our poor dumb friends 
had sore need of the eloquent apostle 
who has opened his mouth so effectively 
in their behalf of late years, and it has 
not been the least of his labors to protect 
them from cruelty at the hands of the 
children. 

If parents will not teach these 
blessed lessons of sympathy and tender- 
ness, it becomes doubly the teacher’s 
duty to supply as far as he can the omis- 
sion. He should instruct them to “ re- 
spect the burden ” wherever it is met in 
this burdened world. There is nothing 
more lovely, in young or old, than this 
delicate regard for the feelings of others; 
yet, is it not rather the exception than the 
rule? It is not every class of young 
ladies who would have done as did a 
class in Chicago, when a young colored 
girl entered the room and stood for some 
time in a diffident way beside the door. 
They sent a note to the superintendent 
requesting to have her put in their class, 
and they made room for her politely and 
cordially. 

Endeavor to establish a moral sentiment 





among those who gather weekly about you 


that shall incite them to just such little 
acts of Christian courtesy. Teach them 
that “God is no respecter of persons” in 
the sense that men discriminate, “A 
gold ring and goodly apparel” are noth- 
ing beside the dress of the heart. If they 
would be Christlike they must be pitiful 
and tender-hearted toward all who need 
their sympathy. 

You will need to bring home the lesson 
by abundant and close illustrations. 
They will be plenty and ready-made to 
your hand if you will only appropriate 
them. Correct errors in this direction 
with all loving kindness and you will 
run small risk of giving offence. If you 
can make a careless heart feel, you have 
gained quite an important point. 





THE READING, AGAIN. 


ECURRING to the matter, we think 
that it will be generally admitted 
that the way to interest the young in 
books and reading, and to cultivate in 
them correct tastes and habits, is to mark 
out for them a good course of reading— 
say in history, or in popular science, or 
in literature. If it be so good a thing in 
the sphere of the intellect, is it not pos- 
sible that a similar course would be ad- 
visable in cultivating the spiritual facul- 
ties? We have complained, and listened 
to complaihts, enough concerning the 
vapidity and worse of much of our Sun- 
day-school literature. Can we not mend 
matters more honestly, or at any rate more 
sensibly, by substitution? The old libra- 
ries have served as a make-shift tem- 
porarily to stay the cravings of the chil- 
dren. The best that can be said of them 
is not good enough when we consider 
that they are the soul-food of the young. 
The fact that they can be devoured so 
rapidly places them in the category of 
comfits rather than in the same mention 
with the bread of life. It is certainly 
singular that Christians who have been 
so slow to allow the practice of novel 
reading at any stage of intellectual 
growth have laid the basis of spiritual 
culture on fiction, and sustained it mainly 
on the same during the whole of the 
child’s plastic years. 

Without joining in a crusade against 
the general run of Sunday-school books, 
it is enough to know that they are almost 
wholly transient and that their effect is 
not by any means proportioned to the 
amount of time and the opportunities of 
culture wasted on them. Probably those 
that have the most permanent influence 
for good and give the richest pleasure to 
a decently trained child are those that to 
some extent involve science or histery. 
Of these, together with the very best of 
imaginative works, a few score, perhaps, 
would be sufficient to form a permanent 
library for children under twelve. For 
older children, say between twelve and 
seventeen, during the all-important five 
years of youth, something stronger is re- 
quired. Not didactic treatises. Certainly 
not theology or religious polemics. And 
just as certainly not much introspective 
and morbid biography. But living books. 
It is possible to select such. These will 
afford real culture and be fully adapted 
to the age named. There is no reason 
why a Sunday-school library should be 
as shifting as the particles of a kaleido- 
scope. Occasionally a specially good 
new book should be purchased, as we 
buy a new book for our private library. 
The chief trouble might be to determine 
precisely what was to be arrived at in 
the selection. Beside distinctively and 
avowedly religious books, whose whole 
burden is the conversion of the soul— 
and of this class the selection should be 
most sensitively made, and even then 





they should be urged upon special indi- 
vidual readers among our youths, and 
not upon all indiscriminately and in the 
lump—there should be mainly books that 
reach out into a full and healthful and 
manly development of all the faculties. 
Such a purpose would call for a generous 
supply of general literature, poetry, his- 
tory, and natural science. There is a 
very large range of selection in these de- 
partments. Among poems we would in- 
clude not only Keble and the purely de- 
votional writers, but such as teach justice 
and honor and truth and purity and 
beneficence and sympathy and unselfish- 
ness. 

A half dozen such lists could be drawn 
up by the best Christian scholars who 
understand youth, and they would com- 
bine to form an admirable catalogue. 
Then let the church library be a standard 
collection of Christian classics, to which 
additions might be made, but from which 
little might ever be wisely spared. More 
especially let parents construct such 
libraries at their homes and encourage a 
judicious use of them. 

A course in history implies certain 
volumes and treatises taken consecutively. 
A course in religious literature should 
imply the same. The book should not 
be read simply because it is religious, or 
simply because it is interesting, but more 
because it is needed at a peculiar time 
and for a special purpose of culture. In 
fine, we ought to rescue the spiritual 
faculties from random growth under mis- 
guided, or what is nearly as mischievous, 
unguided, influences. 





THE CENTRAL TRUTH. 

HERE are many important questions 
which claim the attention of men; 
but the most important of all is, How 
shall a sinner be saved? -This question, 
which human wisdom cannot answer, 
points to the central truth of the Bible 
—salvation by the blood of Christ. The 
precious doctrine of the atonement is the 
foundation of all our hopes. Hence it 
should be the foundation of all our in- 
structions and efforts, whether as teach- 
ers of the young, or as Christian workers 

for souls in any and every field. 

The cross was to the Jews astumbling- 
block, and to the cultured Greeks 
foolishness. The offence of the cross has 
not ceased in these latter enlightened, 
and so-called liberal, days. The distinc- 
tive doctrines of the gospel are the ob- 
ject of contempt on the part of many 
who claim to be philosophers, and who 
claim to have placed among the demon- 
strations of science the proposition, 
“There is no personal God.” It remains 
true, as of old, that the blessed Re- 
deemer is despised and rejected of men. 
It is a still more distressing thought that 
he is rejected by many who claim to be 
Christians, and who profess to receive 
the Bible as the Word of God. All 
these things should make us cling the 
more closely to the cross. There is dan- 
ger that among the multiplicity of ob- 
jects to which the attention of the Sun- 
day-school teacher is called, he may to 
some extent neglect this great central 
truth It cannot be denied that some of 
the doctrines of the Bible have been 
presented in aspects needlessly repulsive. 
This mistake should be avoided. Reli- 
gion, its doctrines and duties, should be 
presented in its most winning form; but 
there should be no sacrifice of truth, in 
order to commend it to fallen men. 
There should be no lessening of God’s 
claims, and no softening down of God’s 
truth. Above all, there should be no at- 
tempt to render the doctrine of salva- 
tion by the blood of Christ palatable to 
unconverted sinners. This is the truth 
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by which the trophies of salvation have 
been won. This truth is the power of 
God unto salvation. The influences of 
all other truths are subsidiary to the in- 
fluence of this central truth. The most 
skillful religious teacher is he who most 
skillfully presents the way of salvation 
by the cross. However great the 
pupil’s knowledge may be on other sub- 
jects, if he is ignorant on this he can- 
not be converted. He cannot trust in 
a Saviour he does not know; he can 
not exercise faith in a righteousness of 
which he is ignorant. 

A formal description of the sufferings 
and death of Christ is not to be set be- 
fore the class every Sabbath. A succes- 
sion of appeals to the conscience on the 
same phase of truth is not to be made. 
But all instruction given should have re- 
lation to the cross, which should, in some 
of its aspects, be kept constantly in view. 
Let the pupils feel that their teacher is 
in full sympathy with the apostle when 
he exclaimed, “ God forbid that I should 
glory, save in the cross of Jesus Christ 
our Lord.” 

For The Sunday-School Times. 
FROM VIRGINIA. 


LTHOUGH at this writing no State 
union organization for Sunday-school 
work exists in Virginia, the various denomi- 
nations are prosecuting their Sunday-school 
labors with energy and success. 

I have just returned from the eighth an- 
nual session of the Sunday-School Conven- 
tion of the Eastern Virginia Christian Con- 
ference. This body was organized in 1868, 
and has done a good work in the territory 
under its influence. The present session was 
held at Damascus Church in the immediate 
vicinity of the village of Sunsbury, Gates 
County, N. C., a few miles from the Vir- 
ginia line. Owing to the imaccessibility of 
the place, only a small delegation was pre- 
sent; but it is generally conceded that a 
more pleasant and profitable session has not 
been held since the Convention began its 
existence. Thirty-eight ministers and lay- 
men composed the body; a very large au- 
dience was present each day and attended 
with deep interest to the proceedings. 

The Rev. J. T. Whitley, of Windsor, 
editor of The Little Christian, was chosen 
President, the Rev. Dr. W. B. Wellons, 
Vice-President, and the Rey. J. P. Barrett, 
Secretary. 

The reports from the various schools were 
full of encouragement. Most of the schools 
are increasing in numbers and efficiency 
every year. The International Lessons are 
in almost universal use, and are the delight 
of superintendents, teachers and scholars 
alike. The teachers are more earnest and 
efficient, and the pupils more studious than 
ever before. 

The following subjects were discussed du- 
ring the two days of the Convention: 

“How to Secure More Children,” by Dr. 
F. W. Tatem. “ How to Secure More Young 
People,” by Rev. Dr. Wellons. “How to 
Secure the Parents,” by Sup’t. John Oberry. 
“ Best Opening and Closing Exercises for a 
Sunday-school,” by R. H. Rawls, Esq. 
“What to Sing and How to Sing It,” by 
Rev. J. T. Whitley. “ Superintendent’s 
Duties in the School Hour,” by Rev. J. T. 
Kitchen. ‘ Teacher’s Duties in the School 
Hour,” by Rev. C. A. Apple. “Seeretary’s 
and Librarian’s Duties in the School Hour,” 
by Rev. J. Pressley Barrett. ‘“‘ Pastor’s 
Duties in the School Hour,” by Rev. E. W. 
Beale. “ Books and Papers for the School,”’ 
by Rev. Dr. Wellons. “Best System of 
Sunday-school Study,” by Rev. J. T. Whit- 
ley. “The Training of Teachers,” by Rev. 
R. H. Holland. “ How to Teach a Lesson,” 
by Rev. E. W. Beale. ‘‘Blackboard and 
Object Teaching,” by Prof. Joseph King. 
“The Infant Class: Who Should Teach It, 
and What Should be Taught?” by Rev. J. 
T. Kitchen. ; 

A Question-Box was conducted by the 








President. ‘The answering of the questions 
submitted excited considerable interest. 
The lesson of the next Sabbath, on “The 
New Birth,” was taught with blackboard 
illustrations, by Mr. Whitley. 

The Convention decidei to hold its next 
annual session at Oakland Church, near 
Chuckatuck, Nansemond ‘County, Virginia, 
beginning on Tuesday afier the third Sun- 
day in July, 1876. 

A State Sunday-school Convention, of all 
denominations, will be organized in Rich- 
mond, October 6th. The Old Dominion is 
resolved to place itself in the front rank 
with the most enterprising workers for Jesus 
and the children. WorkKER. 





' veeteat aban Times. 
A MEETING ON THE MOUNTAIN- 
TOP, IN PUTNAM CO., N. Y. 


ABBATH-DAY, July 25, 1875, will 
always be remembered as one of the 
most gracious and glorious days ever enjoyed 
in Putnam County. The region of Richards- 
ville, late Dicktown, was the scene of the 
celebration. It was a Sunday-school jubilee, 
under the auspices of State and County 
Sunday-school workers. Noble brethren 
from New York City, into whose charge as 
members of the State Executive Committee 
the work of Putnam and bordering counties 
has been intrusted, arranged for a visit and 
participation in our reunion. 

The immediate locality was “ Kent Cliff,’ 
—on which stands the large and hospitable 
Bailey Mansion,—and the Richardsville 
Church, about two miles west of the family 
residence on the eminence known as the Wic- 
copec Mountains. The view from these high 
hills is of the most charming possible 
The eye rests on one side upon a vast tract 
of tangled and rocky wilderness, and on 
another upon majestic forests, smiling 
fields, garden spots with many lakes em- 
bosomed like pearls among the green hills, 
and silver threaded streams making their 
way down the mountain sides, losing them- 
selves in the crystal lakes at their feet. The 
natural beauty and picturesque loveliness of 
the region cannot be adequately described, 

Amid such scenery we kad our gathering. 
The time appointed was Sabbath morning 
and afternoon, at 10 o’clock and 33. Visitors 
began to arrive at the Bailey Mansion on 
Saturday. By evening of that day this hos- 
pitable home was crowded from top to bot- 
tom with guests, the noble family providing 
creature comforts that will ever make the 
stay of their guests a delightful memory. 

The first service was at the Richardsville 
Church, Sunday morning at 10 o’clock. In 
the absence of Doctor Matthew Bailey, Jr. 
the superintendent, Mr. Andrew A.Smith of 
Brooklyn led the exercises, which were con- 
ducted with the Episcopal form of prayer and 
were very impressive throughout, thechildren 
and people joining with great accuracy and 
reverence. After the prayer Mr. D. W- 
McWilliams, superintendent of Dr. Cuyler’s 
Sabbath-school in Brooklyn, taught the les- 
son on the “ Serpent Lifted Up.” Mr. Mc- 
Williams is full of love and sympathy. We 
shall never forget the tones of his voice, so 
full of feeling and unction. His kind 
look, his gentleness and great tenderness 
drew the children’s hearts right to him so 
that every eye was upon him from begin- 
ning toend. He taught the lesson with the 
utmost interest and impressiveness. May 
the Lord send us more such men to show us 
what a Sunday-school teacher may become 
by faithful study of the Word and of the 
example of the Master. 

Mr. E. C. Wilder, President of the New 
York City Sunday-school Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, next spoke a few simple, beautiful 
words to the children, which greatly inter- 
ested them. Mr. Andrew A. Smith then 
took the words, ‘“ Whosoever will,” and so 
enchained his audience by the clearness, po- 
tency and wonderful beauty and adaptedness 
of his talk, that the children were charmed 
and the parents delighted, and seemed as if 
they would gladly have sat all day to hear 
him. The venerable and esteemed Doctor 








Bailey, now in his 71st year, next rose, 
leaning upon the top of his staff. In a few 
precious words of thankfulness and grati- 
tude to God he spoke of the beginning of 
the work at Richardsville; of the part he 
and his children had delighted to take ; and 
of the missionary’s successful labors. He 
urged the parents to be faithful and ended 
by testifying to the goodness and mercy of 
God. The missionary then made a few re- 
marks and the morning’s services were 
brought to a close. 

The next service was set for half-past 
three p.m., but long before that hour the 
inside of the church and the grounds out- 
side were crowded with persons who had 
come from all parts of the county, and had 
come early in order to secure places. We 
noticed great numbers from various parts of 
Duchess and many from Westchester and 
New York City. It was pleasant to see so 
many aged persons of both sexes, and to 
mark the tender greetings of those who had 
not met for years. Carriages continued to 
arrive until the hill around the church was 
literally covered with horses and convey- 
ances of various kinds. Mr. Wilder came 
on horseback, riding a beautiful Arabian 
steed. He was followed by the Bailey 
family carriage, containing Andrew A. 
Smith and Mr. McWilliams. Then fol- 
lowed the Traves family and the Crosbys 
and the Fosters and the Hopkins, the 
Nichols and the Barretts. We also noticed 
G.W. Lane, Esq., of New York, and family, 
also the Carters, and there were other prom- 
inent workers whom we did not recognize. 

The exercises were conducted in the open 
air by Rev. Mr. Wallace, of Lake Mahopac. 
The children sang the beautiful tunes which 
are a part of the church service, their voices 
blending sweetly with the instrument. This 
is wonderful when we remember that two 
years ago these children could not read, and 
could hardly talk so that one could under- 
stand them, and it was more than nine 
months before we could persuade them to 
take off their hats in church, or to kneel 
down, or to say thank you, or to sit decently 
on the form. They would lounge and often 
lie on the floor all through the service. 
They would watch during prayers, and 
while the eyes of the leader were closed in 
prayer a pebble or piece of something would 
be thrown in his face. In the marvellous 
transformation we see the patience and faith 
and perseverance of those noble young la- 
dies, the Misses Bailey, who could go on 
with this work summer and winter, night 
and day, under all these provocations, and 
not grow weary nor give up. Here we see 
the patience of the saints of God, and to-day 
we enjoy the fruits—a whole mountain wor- 
shiping God in spirit and truth. The 
school has grown so much that there is no 
room for another scholar until an enlarge- 
ment of the building can be brought about. 

It is a grief to us all when we think that 
only one and a half mile south of Richards- 
ville is Pudding Street with over sixty 
families and their little ones, scarcely one 
of whom ever goes within the walls of God’s 
house, and who can scarcely discern between 
their right and left hand. Pudding Street 
ought to have just such a building and Sab- 
bath-school work as Richardsville, A few 
hundred dollars would give Pudding Street 
a building and be a means under God of 
saving hundreds of souls from certain and 
fearful destruction. Would to God that 
some one would have compassion on Pud- 
ding Street ! 

Mr. McWilliams made the opening ad- 
dress and explained the ancient Jubilee, 
throwing new and different light upon a 
word very imperfectly understood. Then 
came the Rev. D. Sahler, of Carmel, in an 
able address. Richardsville would never 
have had a church had it not been for his, 
exertions. Mr. Carter, of New York, who 
has charge of a large colored misssion 
school there, followed. His address will be 
long remembered. It was touching and 
pointed. G. W. Lane, Eaq., of New York, 
who was born in Putnam County,and who has 
from first to last evinced the greatest inter- 





est in the work having given large sums 
toward it, was the next speaker. Then came 
the venerable Doctor who spoke a few words 
full of affection and tenderness. The mis- 
sionary next thanked the people for their 
kindness and co-operation in his work, and 
after him Rev. T. M. Conbrie made an able 
and feeling address. Then came Mr. Wil- 
der, who referred feelingly to the past. The 
parents and children of this region all 
look upon Mr. Wilder as the author under 
God of all their blessings. Their affection 
for him is unbounded. 

The meeting closed with a very powerful 
address and a prayer by the Rev. Mr. Wal- 
lace, of Lake Mahopac, who is the Putnam 
County Sunday-school Secretary, and under 
whose noble management the work has been 
so wonderfully advanced. 

Jas. L. Puiiires, Missionary 





A beautiful and enjoyable Union Sunday- 
school procession and picnic lately took 
place at South Bend, Indiana. The proces- 
sion, headed by the Cornet Band, marched 
through the principal streets to Anderson 
and Chapin’s Grove at the south end of the 
city, where they formed into a hollow 
square to listen to a happy little ad- 
dress by Hon. Schuyler Colfax, the Presi- 
dent of the day, and then broke ranks. It 
was the first Union Sunday-school picnic in 
South Bend for twenty years, and has done 
the cause much good. 





For The Sunday-Schoo! Times. 


PREPARATION OF THE LESSON. 





BY REV. W. F. CRAFTS. 
l THE first step in the teacher’s prepa- 

* ration is prayer. Like the disciples on 
the way to Emmaus, we understand the 
Bible most clearly when our own “hearts 
burn within us” and when Christ opens it 
tous. That walk to Emmaus is the first 
part of the teacher’s preparation. Moses 
came from the Mount of God to teach the 
law while his face still shone with the glory 
of heavenly communion. The apostles 
prayed until “the place was shaken” and 
then they “spake the word with boldness.’’ 

2. Read. Some one has said, “ Do not 
read Shakespeare, study it.” When we read 
our Bible lessons let us read them intensely, 
thoughtfully, carefully, weighing every 
word, turning it over and looking on every 
side. 

3. Commit. Then the good old fashion— 
that the introduction of question books 
ought not to decrease but rather increase,— 
the most important parts of the lesson should 
be in the memory. All this should take 
place at least one week before the lesson is 
taught. 

4, Think. Even for several days the les- 
son should be in the mind. It will be good 
company in our walks, also when waiting 
in depots and elsewhere. It will not injure 
our business if it stands with us at our 
benches and behind our counters and kitchen 
tables. Thinking what it means and how 
to teach it, thinking how to make it real 
and vivid, and how to “fit difficult heads,” 
thinking of it as a whole, thinking of it in 
every part, musing till the fire burns so that 
we must speak with the tongue, thinking 
deeply, prayerfully, hopefully until the les- 
son “ will out.” The spokes of carriage 
wheels cannot be made sufficiently smooth 
by any machine, but the final polish is at- 
tained by putting them into a barrel which 
is swiftly revolved until the friction of one 
upon another brings them out perfectly 
smooth. Our thoughts become exact, clear, 
definite, intense, by revolving them day 
after day in our minds, 

A father bequeathed to his son what 
seemed to be a bag of rough stones, with 
the charge that he should carry the bag al- 
ways with him. He obeyed for awhile, but 
at length, weary with such a constant care 
and burden, he hurled it impatiently to the 
ground. The bag broke in the fall and 
there rolled out a multitude of gems. The 
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roughness had been worn away by the fric- 
tion of constant movement, and the gems 
were revealed. The thoughts that we quarry 
rough-hewn from the lesson at the first 
reading, if we will but carry them day after 
day, will become gems for our Sabbath use. 
“Think, think, think on these things.” 

5. Consult Helps, Near the close of the 
week consult helps, especially T'he Times, 
the Bible Dictionary and Commentaries also 
if time and means permit. 

6. Adapt. A tailor fits his coats to the 
“size and figure” of his customer. A hat- 
ter adapts hats to the sizes and styles of the 
heads to be fitted. A doctor does not write 
out a uniform prescription in the morning 
for every patient he may see during the 
day. So the teacher must fit a truth to 
“rollicking Ben” differently from the way 
he fits it to “serious John.” 

He must not be satisfied to interest Wil- 
lie and Andrew, who are easily interested 
while Jack is pulling Dick’s hair at the enc 
of theseat. His motto should be like that 
of some hatters, “ The most difficult heads 
fitted.” He must examine the pulse, as it 
were, the temperament, tastes, occupations, 
of each scholar. Said the bishop, on re- 
ceiving me to Conference, “a minister must 
atudy his congregation, as well as his skele- 
ton.” A teacher must study his class as 
well as his lesson. 

Have a horse story for Peter and a fairy 
story for Willie, and a picture for Bertie 
and a flower for little Grace, with which to 
interest and illustrate. 

7. Illustrate. Then the Bible histories, 
nature, our experience and observations, 
stories, pictures, slate outlines, everything 
about us may give us illustrations, 





For The Sunday-School Times, 


TEACHER TRAINING. 





[From a familiar address to a company of 
teachers. | 


BY REV. J. T. SMITH, 
NORMAL-CLASS is a class for train- 
ing teachers. Can such a class be 

made a success? We think it can. How? 
Let us suggest a few possible ways. 

Firat, by having it in the Sunday-school, 
meeting at the same time with the school. 
This can be secured in any locality, whether 
in city, town, or country: Organize the 
class with the express understanding that 
those who enter it are preparing to become 
teachers. You may say that you cannot 
make such a class in your school; that no 
one is willing to join such a clase, I think, 
friend, that you are mistaken. Don’t wait 
for a large class, but when you have two, or 
three, or four, call them a class and begin 
work. Have the superintendent urge it in 
the school, and the minister urge it in the 
congregation, and it will not be long in fill- 
ing up. Few will admit that they are na- 
turally weaker than their fellows. The 
great excuse is, “I have not had the oppor- 
tunity to qualify myself; in my childhood 
I had none of the privileges that children 
now enjoy.” 

Remove these objections thus: “ We don’t 
want you to teach now, but want you to pre- 
pare that you may teach after awhile. You 
say you love Jesus. He says, ‘If you love 
ine keep my commandments ;’ ‘Feed my 
jambs; feed my sheep.’ 
my vineyard,’” 


*Go, work in 
If the matter is properly 
urged there will be no trouble about getting 
the class. 

When the class is made who sh all teach 
it? The best teacher connected with the 
school. I can’t tell you who that is by 
It is not every preacher that isa 
good teacher. All ought to be. And in 
their education and training for the ministry 
special attention should be given to their 
future Sunday-school needs, If the minister 
can be with the school every Sunday, and 
is the best qualified person in the school, he 
ought to teach the Normal-class, But the 
minister may be already overworked, and [ 
admit that the faithful pastor has enough 


name. 








to do. But, then, this is a part of his iegiti- 
mate work! I was reading, a few days ago, 
from an address of the Rev. Charles E. 
Knox, and came to these words: “ There is 
something more important than the salvation 
of asoul!’ J stopped, and inwardly shud- 
dered, as the thought rang through my 
mind and I came near closing the book in 
disgust, but after a moment’s pause read on: 
“ Tt is the salvation of two souls /” The horror 
of the first expression was gone. The 
thought, to me, was a grand one, It is this: 
Some urge, “Tell the story of the cross,” 
and nothing more. “ Exhort men, women 
and children to come to Christ,” and no- 
thing more. Or, in other words, if we se- 
cure the conversion of a soul we have dis- 
charged our whole duty to that soul. Not 
so. The salvation of souls is the great ob- 
ject of Christian effort. But when a soul is 
converted our duty to it has only begun. 
God converts a soul in the Church. That 
soul is a talent given to the Church, for 
which the Church will have to give an ac- 
count. Let that soul be trained, educated, 
that it may, in its turn, bring forth thirty, 
sixty, and even an hundred fold. The 
minister may, by teaching the Normal-class, 
train his co-laborer to assist him in his great 
work of “teaching all nations,” and may 
thus reap a much more bountiful harvest 
than if he puts forth all his efforts in syste- 
matic sermons—divided up into firstlies, 
secondlies, and so on, up to ninthlies and 
tenthlies. But I am not urging that the 
minister should be the teacher, unless he is 
the best qualified person in the school. 
This class being the most important in the 
school should have the best place in the 
school building as well as the best teacher. 

What shall be the course of study for this 
class? The Bible. The same lesson the 
school has, and incidentally the-best methods 
of securing attention and imparting instruc- 
tions; and if the teacher be a good one 
methods may be learned by observation, if 
the teacher will only keep the thought be- 
fore the class that they are soon to become 
teachers. 

One great qualification of the teacher is 
to know well what he is to teach,—to know 
the road over which he is to travel. The 
mission of the Sunday-school teacher is to 
teach the Bible, its history, its chronology, 
its geography; to tell the story of the cross, 
to explain the way of salvation, to hold 
their light up, to exhort—“ urge, constrain, 
persuade,” The better they know these 
things, the better they can teach them. If 
they know and understand them and then 
feel their importance they will not long lack 
manner and method to teach them. <A 
lover never fails because he cannot make 
himself understood. Besides, manner 
and methods should be learned at our 
Conventions and Institutes and from our 
Sunday-school journals. 


The next way to make a “ Normal-class a 
success” is to organize such a class in the 
same way as described, except that the regn- 
lar teachers of the school may become mem- 
bers of it, and that the time of meeting and 
course of study should be different. It 
should meet at some hour during the week 
—not on Sunday; say on some week-day 
evening. And while its text-book should 
be the Bible, it need not, and I think 
should not, take the same lesson the school 
has. It isa part of the school on Sunday 
and of course has the same lesson with the 
school at its regular session. As this class 
is extra, they will not desire to travel over 
the same ground twice each week. 

The next way, and one that need not con- 
flict with either of the two named, is the re- 
gular teachers’ meeting. It is, in itself, a 
Normal-class, and in it not only the officers 
and teachers of the school, but those who 
are preparing themselves to be teachers, 
should be admitted. I know that there are 
some serious objections to having the schol- 
ars of promiscuous classes attend the regu- 
lar teachers’ meetings, and I am not pre- 
pared to say that those objections are not 
well taken, but while it is the only place 





where prospective teachers get any special 
attention, I cannot forbid them to come 
to it. 

The teachers’ meeting of itself is a poor 
place to train yeung teachers; yet, taken in 
connection with: the other methods, it may 
be a great power. And when we have such 
classes as the two first named, their mem- 
bers should always be entitled to the bene- 
fits of the teachers’ meeting, and then no 
other scholars should be admitted to it. 

The fourth and last method, though not 
least, that I shall name, is a Normal-class 
(practicable only in towns and cities where 
there are more than one school) formed of 
officers and teachers and prospective teach- 
ers from all the schools,—to be a union 
Normal-class,—to meet on a _ week-day 
evening, and be taught by a teacher selected 
by all the schools represented. Let the 
teacher be the best the place can afford. 
The members of this class should have the 
privilege of the regular teachers’ meetings, 
in their respective schools, and need not in- 
terfere with the first plan laid down to meet 


with and be a part and parcel of each 
school. 





For The Sunday-School Times. 


OLD-TIME SABBATH-SCHOOLS IN 
THE OLD COUNTRY. 





BY A SCOTCH VETERAN. 





ENTERED as a Sabbath scholar in 

1805. Although only three years old, 
I repeated the twenty-third Psalm in the 
metrical version. This was one of the first 
requirements. I believe that there are to- 
day very few children of pious parents in 
Scotland who cannot do the same before 
they attain the age of five years. 

My father was the superintendent of the 
school in Berwick-upon-Tweed. There 
were eight Christian churches in the place 
and ours the only Sunday-school. About 
the year 1797 the first school was founded 
in a village “Ayont-the-T weed,” or “ Divided 
by the Tweed,” by a most zealous worker 
for the new cause. His name was Richard 
Scott. He was aided by an excellent man, 
Robert Horne, a member of the legal pro- 
fession, and both Presbyterians—Burghers 
they were called. My father followed it up 
a few years after. It was several years be- 
fore a second school was started, but in 
1812 there were not only others in the town, 
but most villages of any importance had their 
“ Sunday-school.” 

The church services for the day were over 
by half-past three. The schools were all 
opened at five, and were universally called 
“Sabbath evening schools.’ They con- 
tinued opened till seven and oftener later. 
Teachers were difficult to obtain; but all 
they had to do was simply to hear the les- 
sons correctly recited, and mark the Cate- 
chism or Bible for the subsequent lesson as 
laid down by the superintendent. The pri- 
mary object was to store the memory with 
Bible truths, and to pray for the blessing of 
God on the means used. 

In 1820 the school, growing very large, 
was divided—the junior portion being given 
over to my charge with four assistants. 
One of my assistants had charge, of the at- 
tendance book. Strict silence was kept, 
while he was marking the attendance, by 
another assistant who carried a cane, with 
which he touched the heads of any that 
were whispering. My school numbered 
about 120. My father’s rules were strictly 
carried out, and our minister was a frequent 
visitor. The younger classes were taught 
to commit to memory every week answers 
to six to twelve questions out of the “Child’s 
Catechism, by Dr. Watts”—commencing, 
Who made you? God. Who redeemed you? 
Jesus Christ. Who sanctifies you? The 
Holy Ghost. Of what are you made? Of 
dust. What is God? A Spirit. Etc. When 
that was finished the Shorter Catechism 
followed, and in addition a few verses of a 
Psalm or hymn. That addition was at first 
optional, but in time became a second les- 
son. Chapters, whole or in parts, were 





marked by the teacher in each scholar’s 
book after they had recited the lesson, and 
generally they began to learn the new lesson 
a8 soon as the old one was repeated. If any 
stumbled, the teacher went back after he got 
through his classes. Then came the Psalms 
and hymns. Many had a fresh one every 
week. The most prominent chapters, with 
parables and miracles, were followed by the 
Epistles. The short ones from the Galatians 
were all committed consecutively. Nor was 
the Old Testament forgotten; so that some 
of the older scholars could count Psalms and 
chapters by scores, and hymns and Psalms by 
the hundreds. Some even learned the whole 
119th Psalm in a week. 
did this. 

I was a twelve years’ scholar before I was 
made a teacher ; but from seven to ten years 
was the usual schooling time before we became 
teachers. Many missionaries and ministers 
came out from those schools. The classes 
generally contained six scholars, and care 
was taken that they should be composed of 
pupils of nearly the same grade. A lagger 
would be put into an inferior class, but 
many were restored to higher classes and 
turned out well. The class repeated a verse 
each, but no scholar knew at what part of 
the class the lesson would commence. The 
minister might take ten or twelve of the 
verse-about scholars to his desk and ask 
them to repeat the whole chapter. Indeed 
any friend or visitor that called was asked 
to do the same! 

Many of the early village schools were 
held in barns and out houses, Two pieces 
of wood crossed were suspended from the 
rafter with holes bored for candles, and tin 
sconces were hung about the walls. I have 
seen lanterns hung up. The opening exer- 
cise was singing and prayer. The closing 
was the same, with the exception of an oc- 
casional address. I used to explain verse 
by verse the hymn to be sunx, that the 
school might the better know what they 
were singing about. 

Many of those honored teachers have 
gone to their reward, but their names are 
still fragrant in the memories of those who 
survive. The righteous Sabkath-school 
teacher shall be had in everlasting remem- 
brance. 

We often gave away tracts as rewards of 
merit. The cost of lighting and heating, 
which was all our expense, was paid out of 
a collection taken after the annual sermon, 
which was preached the Sunday after the 
yearly examination, to which the parents 
were all invited. We always had something 
extra. On one occasion after all the tasks 
had been repeated, and the order of the 
books of the Old and New Testament by 
the Bible classes, silence was proclaimed to 
all visitors, The twenty-fifth and twenty- 
sixth chapters of the Acts were recited; the 
superintendent read and explained the sub- 
ject, when four boys were called out, who 
had previously recited their respective les- 
sons. They represented Felix, Festus, 
Agrippa, and Paul. First was “ Paul” and 
“Felix ;” then “Festus” and “ Agrippa.” 
Afterwards “Paul” stood up and repeated 
his celebrated speech. He was a small boy 
of about nine years, with a clear, loud voice. 
The superintendent having marked certain 
words for emphasis, the declamation was 
wonderfully correct and quite impressive. 


That was in 1824. I then left my home 
for London, where I immediately got into 
harness, but the system there I found to be 
very different. Iam glad that a brighter 
era has dawned upon Sabbath-school teach- 
ing. I believe that it will shine more and 
more unto the perfect day. 

Philadelphia. 


Very few, however, 


G. N. 





ATTENTION, loosely considered, is of two 
sorts—compelled and attracted. The for- 


mer is exercised by an effort of the will, 
and usually in obedience to a command; 
the latter springs from desire, and is given 
from choice, and generally without con- 
sciousness of effort. The one is purely me- 
chanical, the turning of the mind toward 
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the subject; the other is vital, the mind 
grasping and devouring it. Compelled at- 
tention, especially that of little children, 
is always weak and wavering, and usually 
merely external. In any proper sense it is 
not attention at all. The little form as- 
sumes the look of attention, but the mind 
works only partially, and under restraint, 
and speedily wanders to other and more at- 
True, or attracted atten- 
tion is simply excited interest seeking its 
gratification. It is hunger seeking its food. 
Unconscious of effort, it scarcely knows fa- 


tractive thoughts. 


tigue.— Pres. J. M. Gregory. 
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A TRAINING SCHOOL FOR FEEBLE- 
MINDED CHILDREN. 





BY MRS. H. N. K. GOFF. 


A SHORT time since we visited the 
Training-school for Feeble-minded 
Children, located near Media, Pa. We 
found in it two hundred and twenty-five 
children, not more than twenty of whom 
had sufficient intelligence ever to be taught 
to perform their own simple, daily toilet 
correctly. Of 501 admissions, 111 were 
epileptic; 54 malformed; 401 decidedly 
scrofulous. Causes: “ Ancestral violations 
of physical law ; alcoholism ; libertinism and 
kindred vices; over-exaltation of some one 
faculty ; certain debilitating habits or cus- 
toms of society ; antenatal arrest of develop- 
ment by exhaustion or ill-health ; scarlatina 
and intercranial diseases ; transmitted effects 
of alcohol oftener than all other causes com- 
bined.” Such is the undisputed testimony 
of the officials. 

The Institution is peopled by the counties 
of Chester, Philadelphia, Delaware, Alle- 
ghany, of Pennsylvania; and the State of 
Maryland and New Jersey. It is sustained 
by appropriations from the legislatures of the 
three States named and the sums paid by 
friends of the inmates. The total expense 
in 1870 was $98,332.00. Eighty-nine acres 
of land comprise the school-farm, on which 
the boys are taught to labor, as well as at 
such other occupations as they may be 
found capable, and the girls are taught do- 
mestic work, sewing, etc., according to their 
capacities; Dr. Kleiner’s theory being that 
only in constant occupation—“ in books, or 
work, or healthful play,” under the con- 
stantly watchful eye of an intelligent teacher, 
can the pupil either attain or retain his 
highest degree of development. 

Neatness, order, and kindness seemed to 
prevail. The sleeping-rooms are airy and 
commodious; none occupied by more than 
eight or ten, if we recollect rightly, and in 
each room sleeps an attendant who gives 
needful assistance or restraints, and reports 
all improper words or behavior to a teacher 
who occupies a contiguous room where not 
a sound escapes her. 

The teaching in the school-room is mainly 
by “object-lessons ;” and the “word system” is 
quite indispensable, as it is found extremely 
difficult to teach the children to spell. 
Many of them learn to read with fluency 
and rapidity, and yet have not the least 
conception of what they read. Even here 
the blessed Sunday-school has found a 
place, and these feeble minds are taught to 
look and reach upwards to the All-merciful, 
who “showeth mercy unto thousands of 
them that love him and keep bis command- 
ments,” 

“That is the home of the daughter of a 
millionaire,” said our conductor, as we passed 
the open door of a beautifully furnished 
apartment. 





The inmates of this Institution 
ure from all grades of society. The spec- 
tacle in the dining-hall was both a pleasing 
and a distressing one. ‘The 225 filed in at 
opposite ends of the spacious room ; and the 
unsteady gaits, wriggling bodies, uucking 
heads, and general animalism impressed us 
like a nightmare, yet was accompanied by 
a Strange sort of fascination as well. Al- 
most every child found his own seat “ in- 
stinctively,” and stood awaiting the tap of 
the matron’s bell. It sounded, and nearly 


all instantly folded their arms. Another 
tap, and heads bowed and eyes closed. An- 
other, and all the most intelligent joined in 
saying “ Our Father, we thank thee for this 
food and for all thy gifts” (several were in- 
capable of uttering articulate sounds). At 
another signal each was seated on his stool ; 
another, and napkins were tucked under the 
chins; some well, and others as infants 
might attempt to imitate, while others only 
drew them from the table. The inefficient 
ones were kindly assisted and instructed. 
Then, at the head of each table, an assistant 
portioned out the food, which had been so 
prepared as to require no use of knives. The 
children passed the plates from hand to 
hand to the extreme ends of the tables first, 
and so on till all were served, when, at the 
sound of the bell, all commenced the repast ; 
each grasping the fork correctly, with the 
handle resting across the index-finger. 
Though there were some exceptions to this 
general appearanée of good breeding, the 
table-manners of these unfortunate youths 
would be a reproof and models to many 
bright children in homes where order and 
politeness should reign, as intelligence and 
refinement claim to do. “The easiest lesson 
is table-manners,” said the matron. In the 
chapel we found quite a number of pupils 
of various ages practising vocal music, and 
their proficiency was truly wonderful. The 
voice of one young woman would have 
made her fortune had her intellectual and 
moral faculties been susceptible of but half 
the culture her gifted and devoted teacher 
has been able to bestow upon her voice; 
and another beside her was nearly her peer. 

“Notice that boy at the extreme left,” 
said one. ‘“ He was brought here as an in- 
tractable imbecile, but is coming out finely ; 
and though but thirteen years of age has 
already made himself almost indispensable. 
He will eventually be far more useful in 
our Institution than any man of superior 
intelligence. His patience and control of 
other children is truly remarkable. He 
leads correctly in the military drill in the 
absence of the conductor even now.” 

At this juncture the piano led off in the 
well-known song, “ Drinking Gin,” and the 
little fellow sung the solo well, while the 
entire class joined in the chorus,—“ Drink- 
ing gin, drinking gin, all came about by 
drinking gin.” 

We can give no adequate idea of the 
effects, as those poor idiotic, and semi-idiotic 
children, with physiognomies resembling 
almost every known animal, bodies de- 
formed, and faces with no higher powers of 
expression than those of brutes, stood there 
singing over a list of evils, which, though 
truly such, were far inferior to others of 
which they were the living and innocent 
victims, and which also, in large measure, 
“all came about by drinking gin.” 

“Visiting the iniquities of the fathers 
upon the children,” ete., forced itself upon 
our mind continually as we wended our way 
down the hill toward the railroad station. 
It is to be feared that in a majority of cases 
the above words are read or recited, at the 
present day, with an accompanying impres- 
sion (though in opposition to reason and 
Scriptural teachings) that they were once 
uttered by an angry Omnipotence, whose 
vengeful wrath was long since placated by 
the death of a loving Saviour, and the inter- 
cession of a merciful Mediator, and that at 
this age of the world each individual is so dis- 
tinctly responsible for his own acts, and those 
alone, that the above portion of the second 
Commandment has been well-nigh or quite 
annulled. Yet the fact is that a large 
majority of the inmates of our asylums, alms- 
houses, houses of refuge and correction, and 
prisons of every grade, are the offspring of 
“iniquitous,” or, at best, irreligious parents, 
from whom they have either inherited their 
tendency to animalism or suffered neglect 
for lack of religious training at home and 
regular attendance on the Sunday-school. 
The chaplains of several State prisons tes- 
tified at the recent National Temperance 
Convention in Chicago that while nine- 





L tenths of their convicts claim to have once 





been Sunday-school scholars, close question- 
ing often disclosed the fact that this was but a 
ruse to secure sympathy and all the respect 
possible, as many are utterly unable to give 
the name of either their teacher, superin- 
tendent, or Sunday-school; and others be- 
tray such astonishing ignorance of the most 
common religious teachings as indicates ex- 
treme irregularity of attendance, at least. 
To the grog-shop and other haunts of vice 
many have fallen from the church pew, the 
Sunday-school, and the Christian family, 
yet by far the larger portion of their victims 
are those on whom early, and perhaps ante- 
natal, influences have been a fearful blight 
upon the intellect or soul. 





For The Sunday-School Times. 
A SUNDAY AT LAKE GEORGE. 


BY M. L. 8. 





HE day is the bridal of the earth and 

sky, and the Sabbath stillness is un- 
broken. It is too early in the season for 
the rush from the city. The birds sing 
aud the saucy squirrels chatter almost on 
our threshold. The crystal lake, unwrinkled 
by any Sabbath-breaking boat, sparkles and 
shimmers through the gently-stirring leaves 
and reminds us of the “sea of glass.” The 
mountain church is two miles away, but we 
can go one mile in our boat, a short and 
pleasant exercise, and leave that on the 
beach, glad that a coachman does not sit 
waiting our return with blasphemous im- 
patience. The mile before us is a pathway 
bordered with flowers and ferns and berry- 
briers, all a-bloom; the air is heavy with 
their perfume and the strong, sweet incense 
of the cedars and pines that with other 
stately growths cast heavy shadows over 
our way. Here and there a spring bubbles 
out; weather-beaten farm houses crouch 
under the shelter of gnarled apple trees, 
fronted by “a bleaching flat” of yards, and 
yards of thick green turf that make one 
sigh to think of the children in the city 
alleys who never see the like except dis- 
figured by a warning placard and a police 
uniform. 

On one side of us tower the dark mysteri- 
ous mountains. On the other the crystal 
lake is shining or # mountain brook is 
tumbling. It is a midsummer morning, we 
remember, not realize, for up here where 
the snow lingers until the first of June 
everything is at its freshest and greenest 
when the city is a blaze of white heat. So 
enthralled our senses have been that the 
walk is accomplished without perceptible 
fatigue, and the church-spire above a clump 
of trees tells us we are near the end of our 
journey. We had already been told of the 
generosity of the Brooklyn business man to 
whom the community are indebted for this 
beautiful little chapel. Some years ago he 
came to this quiet place to recruit his over- 
taxed physical powers and thought to spend 
his Sundays in reading and sleeping, while 
nearly everybody else was fishing or gun- 
ning. He accidentally heard of a prayer- 
meeting to be held in a school-house and 
concluded to go, even though it was two 
miles distant. He was so roused by the 
need of the community, made evident at 
this meeting, that then and there he pro- 
mised them a better place of worship by 
another year, and partly by personally visit- 
ing and arousing the neighborhood, but 
chiefly by his own donations he fulfilled his 
promise. He did not stop here; as years 
went on he added a school-house and a par- 
sonage, and supplied the latter with a resi- 
dent by paying the greater portion of his 
salary. Beside this he has given personal 
attention to the interests of the Sunday- 
school, by arranging and organizing Union 
Sunday-school meetings and picnics mostly 
at his own expenses and now, during his 
summer stay, comes from a distance, with 
as many as he can bring, to keep up the in- 
terests of the weekly prayer-meeting. ‘This 
gentleman is not a clergyman, but a busi- 


ness man, a member of the Union Evan- | 


gelical Church of Brooklyn. His work for 





Christ has cost him several thousand dollars, 
but he has the satisfaction of seeing a whole 
community slowly, but surely, awakening 
to the evils of Sabbath breaking and becom- 
ing a Christ-seeking and church- going people. 
Not more than thirty or forty persons 
have assembled to the Sunday-school and 
but two or three of these are city visitors. 
The first fifleen minutes are spent in sing- 
ing from “ Winnowed Hymns”—the house 
being liberally supplied by the one who 
supplies all. Then the school. was formally 
opened by the superintendent, Rev. H. 
Brickitt, who is also the pastor of the 
church. There were very few children— 
more than half the number present were 
adults—but all these adults were formed in 
a class under the superintendent, who would 
allow no idle spectators. After the close of 
the school there was a short intermission, 
after which the pastor of the church as- 
cended the pulpit for the regular church 
service. There were but few additions to 
the number already present. It was grati- 
fying to reflect that nearly all the church- 
going people attended the Sunday-school. 
The day closed about a little group of 
children who could not go tochurch because 
they had no shoes, eagerly listening to the 
story of the “ Babe in the Manger,” told as 
they sat on the shore of beautiful Lake 
George, the leaves rustling, the stars coming 
one by one as if they too heard, and the 
little birds singing our “ Sunday Vespers.” 





For The Sunday-Sch 20) Times. 
INAUGURATION SERVICE OF 
OFFICERS AND TEACHERS. 





{As observed in Grace Methodist Episcopal Sun- 
day-School, of Haverhill, Mass; E. 4. Coffin, Su- 
perintendent.|} 


Annual Inauguration of Officers and 
‘Teachers, 





(Officers and Teachers come forward at the re- 
quest of the Pastor, who conducts the services | 





1. Srrent Prayer. | School standing.) 
2. SINGING BY THE SCHOOL. 

“Sow in the morn thy seed,” etc. 
Or this :— 


“ What shall the Harve‘t be’””’ 
—Page 146 of The Price. 
Or this :— 


“ Lord, ifat Thy command, 
The Word of Life we sow,” etc. 


3. READING OF 
15-17. 

Pastor. “When they bad dined, Jesus 
saith to Simon Peter, Simon son of Jonas, 
lovest thou me more than these? He saith 
unto him, Yea, Lord; thon knowest that I 
love thee.” 


ScripturRE.—John 21: 


School. “ He saith unto him, Feed my 
lambs.” 
Pastor. “He saith unto him again the 


second time, Simon son of Jonas, lovest thou 
me? He saith unto him, Yea, Lord: thou 
knowest that I love thee.” 


School. “Ue saith unto him, Feed my 
sheep.” 
Pastor. “He saith unto him the third 


time, Simon son of Jonas, lovest thou me? 
Peter was grieved because he said unto him 
the third time, Lovest thou me? And he 
said unto him, Lord, thou knowest all 
things; thou knowest that I love thee.” 


School. “ Jesus saith unto him, Feed my 
sheep.” 

Or this: Matt. 28 : 18-20, ete. 

Pastor. “Jesus came, and spake unto 


them, saying, All power is given unto me in 
heaven and in earth.” 

School. “Go ye therefore and teach all 
nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost;’’ 

Pastor. “Teaching them to observe all 
things whatsoever I have commanded you ;” 

School. “ And lo, I am with you alway, 
even unto the end of the world.” 

“ And the Lord 
suid unto me, Behold, I have put my words 
in thy mouth,” 

All. “Certainly I will be with thee; I 
will be with thy mouth, and teach thee what 
thou shalt say.” e 


Those being inaugurated, 
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Pastor. 
wages, and gathereth fruit unto life eter- 
nal,”’ 

Those inaugurated, “ He that goeth forth 
and weepeth, bearing precious seed, shall 
doubtless come again with rejoicing, bring- 
ing his sheavea with him.” 

All. “Be thou faithful unto death, and I 
will give thee a crown of life.” 

4. PRAYER. 

5, SINGING. 

1. “A charge to keep I have,” ete. 

6. The Pastor and Superintendent extend 
the Right Hand of lellowship, saying: “ We 
welcome you as our superintendent,” ‘We 
greet you as our secretary,” “We welcome 
you as a teacher in our school,” etc. 

7. REMARKS BY SUPERINTENDENT AND 
THE Pastor. 

8. Senior and Normal Scholars. “He 
shall feed his flock like a shepherd.” 

9. Junior and Primary. “He shall gather 
the lambs in his arms and carry them in his 
bosom.” 

All. Stnarna. 

“Tenderly lead us, O Shepherd of love,” etc. 
Or some other song about Christ as a 


Shepherd. 
Benediction. 


Y. M. C. A. 


SPEECH AT THE JORNER STONE 
LAYING OF THE NEW BUILD- 
ING IN PHILADELPHIA, 








BY REV, DANIEL MARCH, D.D. 


\ R. CHAIRMAN: At this late hour 

I can only take up the word which 
has fallen from other lips, and repeat the 
general congratulation that our Young 
Men’s Christian Association is at last to 
have a home correspondent to the great- 
ness of the family of three thousand 
members, and also correspondent to the 
greatness of the work which it under- 
takes to do, in co-operation with all other 
Christian agencies, in making our city a 
safe and happy home for three times 
three hundred thousand people. We 
have seen the foundations laid deep and 
broad enough to sustain the most solid 
and enduring structure, and we confi- 
dently expect that the walls will rise, in 
the beauty of strength and proportion as 
the days of summer and autumn come 
and go, and that the whole work will 
move on to its completion with the con- 
stancy, if not. with the silence, of the 
sunlight. 

When the great Centennial year shall 
reach its high noon, the head-stone of 
the holy house shall be set in its place, 
with shoutings of grace unto it from the 
strong voices of three thousand young 
men, sustained in full chorus by three 
hundred thousand more who sympathize 
with them in their work and rejoice 
with them in their success. 

The building has indeed been delayed 
too long. And yet I count it a sufticient 
cause for congratulation that it will be 
completed in that great memorial year, 
when the hand that marks the centuries 
on the dial-plate of time shall point 
again to the glorious ’76. When the 
great family of forty millions shall keep 
the hundredth birthday of the nation, 
and when, in the wild joy of the time, 


drams beat and trumpets blow, and can- 
non thunder and the stars upon the 
cloud of banners are more than the stars 
in heaven, this completed house shall 
stand as a monument, set up by the 
young men of Puiladelphia, in fitting ex- 
pressioa of their gratitude for the faith 
that made the fathers strong, and for the 
truth that made the children free. 
When the representatives of the na- 
tions shall come from afar, and they go 
round about the city where we dwell and 
mark her bulwarks, that they may tell 
what they see when they home, this 
completed house shall stan 
that great cities are not kept in peace 


“We that reapeth receiveth 


here to say ~ 





and prosperity by garrisons of soldiers 
and long lines of military fortifications 
and boulevards so cut through every 
quarter that they can be raked by can- 
non shot from end to end. In a hun- 
dred years of American life we have 
learned that the safeguard of cities is 
best insured by the presence of living 
men to whom God’s Word has become a 
perfect law of righteousness and liberty. 
The best guardians of peace, health and 
prosperity in the great marts of trade 
and the crowded centres of social life are 
men who have chosen Christ for the 
Prince and Captain of salvation, and 
who have learned from him to count.it 
the highest reward for the hardest work 
that they have taken the stranger to a 
friendly home and they have saved the 
tempted from the ways of death. 

Among the rege | monuments that 
shall be set up to show what we have 
been doing in this land for the last hun- 
dred years, and what we desire to have 
done in the hundred to come, this house 
will be one of the fittest and the best. It 
shall not be a dumb statue of bronze or 
stone, staring with blind eyes at the sun, 
forever silent and forever motionless, 
while the great ocean of humanity is 
heaving around it, and the multiplying 
millions of coming centuries are shaking 
the continent with their ceaseless march. 
It shall be a beacon sending out a cheer- 
ing light to young and inexperienced 
voyagers who are tossing Spee the peril- 
ous sea of city life. It shall bea watch- 
tower from whose walls and battlements 
keen eyes are ever looking out to de- 
cry signs of coming danger, and loud 
voices are lifted upto give warning of its 
approach, It shall be a strong fortress 
with sleepless watchmen ever on guard, 
and with gates open night and day for 
the imperilled to come in and find 
safety. 

This house shall not be a cabinet of 
curiosities, a museum of “‘all monstrous 
and prodigious things,” crowded from 
floor to roof with forms and fossils, with 
stuffed skins and stark skeletons of all 
creatures that creep and fly and walk 
and wade and swim, a labyrinth of death 
through which men wander in vain 
search for an answer to the everlasting 
enigma of life. These halls and gaileries 
shall be the gathering place of living 
men who illustrate in themselves the in- 
effable mystery of the immortal life, who 
by gracious and divine “ evolution” are 
ever growing into the likeness of the in- 
finite God from glory unto glory, and 
who shall still have endless ages to live 
and to learn when all the dead forms and 
fossils of earth have sunk again into the 
abyss of fire and flood out of which our 
scientific masters say they came, 

This house which we build sha!l not 
be a gallery of art where saints and he- 
roes are symbolized on stone, and the 
Great Master illumines the canvas with 
“the light that never shone on sea or 
shore,” and the pictured walls are ablaze 
with the fires of passiou and the terrors 
of battle. We rear this sacred hall for 
the rescue and safe-keeping of immortal 
works that came first and fresh from the 
Divine Artist’s hand, and which have 
been marred and soiled by abuse and 
neglect. This house shall be open for 
the culture and exhibition of gifts and 
graces of character such as no painter’s 
art can ever put upon the canvas, no 
sculptor’s hand can ever cut in stone, 
such as shall find their fitting place 
among the thrones and crowns of heaven. 

This house shall not be a palace of 
shining marble, covering a whole square, 
costing untold millions, built for the 
makers and the breakers of law, lifting 
the blindfold statue of justice so high 
upon its lofty tower that common 
eyes cannot see which way the beam in- 
clines when she hangs out her scales, 
and when twelve men good and true are 
chosen to look and decide for the rest, 
peradventure, after long deliberation, 
three will say one thing and nine will say 
another, This shall be a house where 
mercy rejoiceth over judgment. Its high 
and holy purpose is not to detect and pun- 
ish crime, but to prevent its commission, 
It would make the path of life so plain 
that the wayfaring need not wander and 
the blind need not fall. Its most fitting 
and crowning symbol is not the sword 
that smites, but the cross which redeems. 

I do not make these comparisons to de- 
preciate the value of the many no- 
ble and liberal institutions which adorn 
our city. I only wish that they were 
more in number and that they were more 
richly stored with the treasures of science 
and art. At the same time I do say that 








while hundreds of thousands are given 
and millions are wanted for museums 
and monuments, statues and galleries 
and cabinets, it is reasonable that a cor- 
respondent liberality should be shown in 
building this house whose whole object 
is not to set up dumb statues, but living 
men; not to collect pictures of great 
deeds done in other lands and distant 
times, but to do the deeds here, and to 
make the lives of those who now live as 
great and good as the best that have ever 
been. 

Take care of the young men, and the in- 
stitutions of art and science and liberal cul- 
ture will take care of themselves. Money, 
time, talent, disposition for every public 
improvement will come at call, provided 
our social life rests upon a basis of pure, 
strong, cultivated Christian teonhoud. 
The best monument of the city’s great- 
ness, and the best promise of superior 
greatness yet to be, is any house, institu- 
tion, or association which gathers up and 
guards and consecrates the fresh hopes, 
the irrepressible power, the exuberant vi- 
tality in the hearts of young men. 

Go on then, Mr. Chairman, with your 
great and sacred work. Let this corner- 
stone which we consecrate to-day with 
prayer and praise, be a stone of help to 
which in coming years the wandering 
and the homeless shall ever look with 
hope. Let it be a stone of witness, bear- 
ing testimony to the free and earnest cov- 
enant of the young men of Philadelphia 
to put forth their utmost power in mak- 
ing this city worthy of its Christian 
name —a brotherhood of men. 

And when another century has com- 
pleted its course, and when, in the wide 
expansion of the city, the now distant 
George’s Hiil stands in Central Park, 
and Broad Street has become a double 
row of mansions and churches and pub- 
lic institutions through the fifteen miles 
of its length, and the spectator on the 
tower of the City Hall looks down upon 
a larger population than London now 
holds, then the Christian young men of 
Philadelphia, in celebrating the Centen- 
nial of Nineteen Hundred and Seventy- 
Six, will gather around this corner-stone 
and look up to the old building which to 
us is not yet new, and they will pour out 
their voices in one loud song of thanks- 
giving for the completion of the work 
which we dedicate to Christ and hu- 
manity by the service of this hour. 








Revival Work. 


MESSRS. MOODY AND SANKEY 
IN LONDON. 


THE CLOSING WEEK. 


A LETTER FROM MR. JOHN 
WANAMAKER. 


{Under the date of London, July 16th, Mr. John 
Wanamaker writes to Mr. Geo. H. Stuart concern- 
ing the work of their friends Moody and Sankey. 
He gives a most graphic description of the closing 
services. We are permitted to copy the following 
extracts. } 





HE days are far too short for Americans 
who make but short stays in London. I 
think the first thing I meant to say to you, 
while it was fresh upon my mind, was the 
significant sign of the times in the represen- 
tatives of the press, who have learned the fact 
that all their readers are not interested in 
who “ won the last race,” in fires, failures, and 
the like, but that items of religious news and 
missionary work are greatly desired and 
sought for by a very large class of newspaper 
supporters. The gentleman in charge of the 
London office of the Associated Press, Mr. 
Houston, is impressed, I think, with the in- 
justice of devoting twenty to forty lines to 
the races or shooting matches and only two 
to six lines to movements of a religious 
character, that bring together thirty thou- 
sand people in a single day. 

I reached here last Saturday in order to 
be present at the closing services of our 
friends Moody and Sankey. Such a day has 
been seldom, if ever, seen. From five A.M. the 
crowd thronged the streets leading to Cam- 
berwell, and soon after six o’clock, though 
the meeting was called for eight o’clock, the 
gates had to be closed, and although eight 
thousand Christian workers waited inside 
for a Gospel breakfast, thousands more 
flocked about the inclosure. Some of them 
gathered in a neighboring church, where 





they were addressed by dear old Dr. Bonar, 
of Glasgow. A little after seven Mr. Moody 
arrived, and to get acceas to the Hall had to 
pass through a dwelling-house whose garden 
backed up against the Hall, and had to be 
helped over the wall by ladders in order to 
gain an entrance to the building, where the 
people for hours had been praying and prais- 
ing God. The hour was one full of Holy 
Ghost power, as Mr. Moody expresses it, 
and thousands of Christians then and there 
consecrated themselves anew to their Mas- 
ter’s work. When three o'clock came, I 
suppose that a careful count would have told 
ten thousand women in Camberwell Hall. 
Two chairs were often made to do service 
for three persons; aisles, stairways, every 
spot was packed, and for more than an hour 
this vast audience hung spellbound upon the 
speech and song of two simple men, whose 
hearts were full of Jesus. But of the night 
service, the last of all, how shall I tell you? 
Such a scene seldom occurs twice in a life- 
time. Before the women’s meeting in the 
afternoon was dismissed the sound of many 
voices was heard outside of the building, 
singing “Sankey’s Hymns,” and though the 
rain was falling, there were nearly enough 
persons waiting there to fill the Hall for the 
evening service (allotted to men only). I 
never saw a hall so quickly filled as on this 
occasion, and while the men rushed in to get 
places, and commenced at six o’clock a ser- 
vice of song, the inquirers’ rooms were 
crowded with the women who, as inquirers, 
had remained for counsel and cheer. When 
eight o’clock arrived, and Mr. Moody took 
the stand and spoke “the last words,” there 
came upon the great assembly a solemnity 
that was not only felt but seen in the tearful 
faces and heard in the sobs of anxious hearts. 
The thousand persons who stood up asking 
prayer seemed as though they felt they must 
have salvation then or never. Wien Mr. 
Moody said, afier a pause in his sermon, 
“Who will take Christ?’ one after another 
said aloud, “I will,” until it became a 
chorus of many voices claiming a willing 
and waiting Saviour. The scene was, and 
is, utterly indescribable. It would be worth 
coming a thousand miles to witness. May 
we soon see the like upon our own shores, 
whither Mr. Moody now turns his steps. 
One of the precious memories of the day was 
the gathering of a few friends, perhaps 
twenty-five in all—the Mathesons, Lord 
Kinnaird, Farwell, and others—in the parlor 
of Mr. Denny, where Mr. Moody was stay- 
ing between services, and the sitting at the 
feet of one of the dearest old ministers | 
have ever met, Dr. Andrew A. Bonar, of the 
Free Church of Glasgow, who opened up 
the Scriptures for two hours or more, and 
then administered the Lord’s Supper. It 
was a quiet feast, but one that satistied the 
most hungry believer, and the strength of 
which will not soon be lost. 

The Testimony Meeting on Monday at 
Mildmay Conference Hall was the final 
meeting. This was in many respects the 
most remarkable meeting | ever attended. 
It is said there were present eight hundred 
ministers, besides seventeen hundred more 
lay workers, many of them the very best 
people in London. Most of the speakers 
were ministers of the Church of England, 
who were unqualified in their commenda- 
tion of the work that had been done, and of 
that started by the brethren (of whom they 
were by Mr. Moody forbidden to speak) 
which they pledged themselves to carry on. 
For three hours and a quarter, beginning 
with Thomas Stone, Esq., Chairman of the 
Committee, five-minute speeches were made 
(interspersed with songs and prayers), prais- 
ing God for sending the “twin brothers” 
from America to rouse the Christians of 
England from their dreadful “stagnation.” 
The noblest utterances, perhaps, that were 
made came from Canon Conway, Rev. Mar- 
quis Rainsford, Earl Shaftesbury, and Rev. 
W. H. M. H. Aitken, of Liverpool, who, 
by the way, are all of the Church of Eng- 
land. ‘The last mentioned is one of the 
most eloquent ministers I have ever heard 
preach. He has just resigned the rector- 
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ship of his large and important church to 
enter upon evangelistic work, for which he 
has marvellous fitness. I trust the call I 
placed before him to spend the Centennial 
year in America will be pressed by my 
brethren when they come to know of the 
wonderfnl power that attends his work. 

I must close my long letter, though there 
is so much more to speak of—the methods 
of work, the men who have stood beside Mr. 
Moody, the pians of the brethren here— 
these must tarry till I return. 





A LETTER FROM THE HON. 
JOHN V. FARWELL. 





{From a letter by Mr. Farwell, of Chicago, to 
Mr. George H. Stuart, dated London, July llth, 
we are permitted to make the following extracts. | 


-, E meeting on Friday night was crowded 
an hour before the services began, not- 
withstanding the pouring rain, and the panic 
of the day before, caused by the breaking 
in of the gates by the outside crowd. It 
was the last meeting for a mixed audience. 
The text was, “Come thou and all thy house 
into the Ark.” Mr. Moody felt the im- 
portance of making his address very plain 
and practical. Large numbers rose for 
prayers—more than could get into the in- 
«quiry rooms—and as it rained fearfully, Mr. 
Moody held a prayer-meeting with those 
who remained in the Hall, and a second 
meeting after it, in the gallery, at which 
over 200 persons stayed. Mr. Moody led 
in a prayer of confession and consecra- 
tion, in which all joined in concert. Those 
who had in this act realized the saving faith 
which is the gift of God, were requested 
quietly to leave the gallery, while those 
who had not grasped the blessing were re- 
quested to remain on their knees until Mr. 
Moody and others should speak to them 


further. Nearly every one of these ac- 
cepted God's free gift before leaving the 
gummy, * * * 


It is marvellous to behold the real ear- 
nestness with which the vast audiences listen 
to the truth. Large numbers come from the 
country, and [ have seen them outside the 
outer gates after the Hall was filled, plead- 
ing with the stewards and police for ad- 
mittance on the ground that they had come 
so far. The look of despair when told that 
there was not the slightest chance for them 
to get in showed how terribly in earnest 
many were. Is it any wonder that the truth 
finds a lodgment when such hearers have 
such a preacher? The preparation of the 
heart and the answer of the tongue being 
from above, both for speaking and hearing, 
brings heaven and earth together. * * * * 

Major Cole is having great success in Vic- 
toria Theatre, and has already several invi- 
tations to go elsewhere. I was sure that he 
was a chosen vessel unto honor in the Lord’s 
house. * * * * [Mr. Farwell des- 
Sunday morning ante-breakfast 
meeting for workers, and the melting scene 
with Dr. Bonar and the administration of 
the Supper in the house of Mr. Moody’s 
host, together with the closing meetings re- 
ferred to in Mr. Wanamaker’s letter in an- 
other column. His letter then closes as fol- 
lows.—Ep. 8. 8S. T.] 

Thus has closed the most remarkable se- 
ries of religious meetings ever held in Lon- 
don. It has been estimated that over 2,000- 
000 attendants upon the meetings have 
heard Moody and Sankey, and probably 
half that number of different 
hearers in London alone would not be an 
exaggeration of the fact. It is believed that 
in London alone over 40,000 persons have 
been in the inquiry room. 


cribes the 


more than 


I met the Committee, the other day, un- 
der whom this work has been carried on, and 
it was voted to keep up the organization as 
the centre of a noon-meeting, to be utilized 
in further cementing all denominations in 
the ; rosecution of evangelistic efforts. The 
money 80 far received—over $100,000—has 
been sent in voluntarily to the Committee. 
There was a sufficient sum subscribed at the 
Committee meeting to pay the salary of 
some competent man to be the Soul of the 








noon-meeting in London as Moody has been 
in Chicago. Thus you see that the Lord of 
the whole earth takes care of his own work, 
and moves forward along the highway of 
the world with the mighty gospel of his 


Son, proclaiming liberty to the captives. 
* * * * * 





ABIDING RESULTS 





HIS week will probably witness the 
conclusion of Messrs. Moody and 
Sankey’s services. There may be a few 
special meetings held afterwards, but the 
campaign will practically be then con- 
cluded. Many are anxious as to what will 
happen when these American evangelists 
are no more in our midst; most are de- 
sirous that the good work inaugurated by 
them should be continued. 

Mr. Moody is too good a general not to 
have looked ahead, and made some pro- 
visions for the work when he is called 
elsewhere. His intense earnestness 
would not allow him to be indifferent as 
to the continuance of the work; and, 
doubtless, he has made some suggestions 
for carrying it on after his departure. 
From the announcement of the resigna- 
tion by Mr. Aitken of his incumbency 
at Liverpool, and from the feeling of at 
least one minister in London whom we 
know, we fear that there may bea tendency 
to relinquish the office of pastor for that 
of evangelist. Instead of continuing 
these special revival services, which will 
be more or less flat and lifeless when Mr. 
Moody is no longer at their head, it 
seems to us that the duty of Christians 
everywhere should be in the direction of, 
consolidating and establishing the good 
already accomplished. We hear of hun- 
dreds nightly who have found their way 
to the inquiry rooms, and it is not too 
much to say that many thousands have 
left the services anxious about spiritual 
concerns. But where are they? Could 
any records trace one tithe of those even 
who have been personally spoken to and 
persuaded? Have candidates for ad- 
mission to the churches come forward in 
anything like a satisfactory proportion? 
Have our Sunday-schools participated 
to the extent which might reasonably be 
expected? We have made inquiries 
among some who have taken a prominent 
= in the movement, and tne replies 

ave not been reassuring. Now we are 
not disposed to throw any suspicion on 
what has been accomplished: on the 
contrary, we believe that there has been 
a glorious awakening; but we are most 
anxious that this should lead to deep- 
rooted conviction, to profession of faith, 
and to consecration of heart and life to 
Christ’s service. Nor are we careful to 
gauge the extent of the good by any 
mere statements of numbers; but we are 
most desirous that the wave of blessing 
should reach our Sabbath-schools, And 
we trust some steps will be taken in the 
direction of securing so valuable a result. 

How shall this be done? The subject 
may already be occupying the attention 
of some, but there should be something 
like a general movement to determine so 
momentous a question as “ What special 
lessons should our Sabbath-schools 
gather from the present religious awak- 
ening ?” 

It nas been stated that before his de- 
parture Mr. Moody will specially ad- 
dress those who have taken part in the 
work. We wish he would convene a 
meeting of Sunday-school officers and 
teachers, with this end in view. Mr. 
Moody is a Sunday-school superinten- 
dent himself, and not only has tull sym- 
pathy with the work, but knows what is 
wanted. He also must feel that the 
Sunday-school will be the means of test- 
ing hereafter the permanent results of 
his visits. Many adults may be leading 
a new life who will not enter on any 
sphere of labor, but the young who may 
have been reached will enter the Sun- 
day-school as scbolars or as teachers. 

Whether Mr. Moody may be able to 
meet the teachers or not, they will see, 
it is to be hoped, the present necessity 
for increased personal consecration, and 
for more earnest and prayerful endeavors 
to lead their scholars to the Saviour.— 








The London Sunday-School Chronicle, 


“TAKE A CLASS TO-DA yr 


Mot superintendents have learned this 
question by heart. They use it as a 
hook to drop over into a corner of a Bible- 
class and fish out some reluctant member 
for temporary service in teaching for some 
unexpectedly absent teacher. It is a dis- 
agreeable question for the superintendent to 
ask, as his manner of asking often shows; 
and that it is usually not pleasant to the one 
addressed can be easily proved by observing 
how it is received. 

No doubt every member of a school 
should be so well prepared in the lesson as 
to render teaching easy. No doubt the su- 
perintendent knows very well where to find 
the best supplies. Still the common hap- 
hazard method of securing substitute teach- 
ers is an evil. How may it be remedied? 
There are a few happy instances in which 
the remedy is found in the punetuality of 
the teacher whose place is always filled. 
But many excellent teachers cannot be pre- 
sent regularly. How may such make sure 
of efficient representatives when necessarily 
absent ? 

It may be done by any one of three me- 
thods. The teacher may notify the super- 
intendent of the expected absence, leaving 
with him the task of securing a substitute 
before Sabbath. Or he may find his own 
alternate without consulting the superintend- 
ent. Or, best of all, we think each teacher 
may have a regular substitute who shall fill 
the vacant place as a matter of course, the 
substitute to be known as such to all con- 
cerned, and especially notified that his ser- 
vices will be required whenever it is practi- 
cable.— The Standard, Chicago. 








A CHILD'S VIEW. 
HERE is nothing which a class will 
resent in a teacher quicker than an 
appearance of indifference and for- 
mality. 

“ How I wish I was in Freddy's Sun- 
day-scbool class,” said a little fellow one 
day to his mother. ‘“ Why, my boy,” 
said his mother, “have you learned all 
that your teacher can tell you?” “Oh, 
not that, mother, but I am so tired of 
sitting with nothing to do. Our teacher 
does not seem to care anything aboul us. He 
hears the lesson as if he was glad when 
it was through, and I am sure we are. 
Then he says, ‘Boys, keep still until 
school is done,’ and takes his book and 
reads. Some of us go to sleep, some 


whisper and play, and all are glad when 
the bell rings for the close of school. It 
is not so in Freddy’s class. They all 
look so happy. and the lessons are so in- 
teresting; he says he wishes they would 
last all day. Oh, if I was only there!”— 
Rev. J. H. Gilbert. 





THE FINE ARTS. 


Four beantiful Fine Oil Chromos, 7x9, 
and one 9x12, sent for 50 cents, and six, 
size 9x12, and six 12x16, sent for $1.00; 
or a full Family Portfolio of 100 Oil and 
Gem Chromos, all designs, very fine, 
$2.00. Our Chromos are fac simile repro- 
ductions of the choicest works of the 
Great Masters, and pronounced by Con- 
noisseurs equal to the Original Oil Paint- 
ings. Our Scriptural Scenes, Landscapes, 
Fruits and Flowers, are Rivioe a large 
sale. We are daily in receipt of letters 
from all parts of the world, expressing 
the entire satisfaction of our patrons. 
Two hundred Decalcomania Pictures sent 
for 35 cents; large mixed, all kinds, $1.00, 
or, one thousand for $3.00. A sample 
of Decalcomania Pictures, with full in- 
structions to transfer the same will ac- 
company each of the above orders if 
desired. 

Address, inclosing price in registered 
letter, or P. O. Order, and a three-cent 
stamp for return of Goods by mail, B. 
ALEXANDER & Co., Wholesale and 
Retail Dealers in Decalcomania Pictures, 
Fine Oil Chromos, ete., 66 Fulton Street, 
New York. Agents and the Trade are 
making from $12 to $15 daily, selling our 
Goods. Agents’ full outfit sent on re- 
ceipt of $5.00. Please state the name of 
the paper you saw this in. 








Advertising Department, 
CANANDAIGUA ACADEMY, 


Canandaigua, N. VY. 

A first-class Boarding and Day-School for young 
men and boys. Location detightful. Advantaes 
of the highest order, and expenses moderate. 
School year begins September 2. Send for a Cir- 


cular. 
July 31, 1875. 


Noan T. CLARKE, Pu. D, 
82-1 EDWARD 8. HALL, A. M. 








} Principals. 





10 DOLLARS to AY 


Address Johnson, 
City ; 


AGENTS WANTED to sell 
THE IMPROVED HOME 
SHUTTLE Sewing Machine 
& Co., Boston, Mass.; New York 
Pittsburgh, ey Chicago, Il.; or St. Louis, Mo. 








OUR YOUNG MEN: WHAT KEEPS 
THEM FROM CHRIST? 





BY GEORGE H, GRIFFIN, 





| gee: thoughtful observer of the ways 
4 of life is forced to ask himself this 
question, as he notes the decided prepon- 
derance of females over males in the mem- 
bership of our churches, and the compara- 
tively small number of young men who 
make their mark as earnest Christians upon 
the circles of business and society in 
which they move. In trying to answer this 
inquiry from my own observation and ex- 
perience, I should assign the following rea- 
sons :— 

I. A Lack of Parental Fidelity. 

The root of most of the evils which af- 
flict the Church is here, as every religious 
society constitutes a large spiritual house- 
hold, an aggregation of smaller families. 
There is but little real, genuine, 
training nowadays. Authority is at a dis- 
count. Bible instruction is quite limited, 
being too often left to the Sabbath-school 
teacher; and general culture is not unfre- 
quently “placed in the hahds of nurse or 
governess. As for honest endeavors to 
bring young children, especially boys, to 
Jesus, the faith of Christians has generally 
failed to grasp the possibility of their con- 
version until they have lived ten, fifteen, 
or twenty years in sin. But few of the 
children, even in Christian families, grow 
up with any special love for their Church. 
When they attain the verdant age—say 
from fifteen years and upwards—they be- 
gin to think it a fine thing to waader off to 
other churches, or to stay at home on the 
Lord’s day. This is true of the Sunday- 
school as well, It is difficult to keep boys 
at the age mentioned in their classes. Ata 
subsequent stage, religion is very much a 
matter of fashion. 

Il. A Want of True Manliness. 

This is largely due to the deficiency al- 
ready stated, to the absence of that teach- 
ing, both by precept and example, to love 
the right and hate the wrong, which lies at 
the basis of all noble character. 


home 


There is a 
very meagre idea, in the unconverted young 
men of our age, of the true meaning of liie 
—its grandeur and glory; a dearth of genu- 
ine manhood. Their aim, in many cases, 
is little else than to have a good time, to 
gratify their lower nature. Some, more 
domestically inclined, seek a settlement in 
life, with a comfortable home of their own, 
But when they have built a house, and God 
has given them a wife, with a little family 
growing up around them, the risk is that, 
not having been educated to enjoy quiet 
pleasure with friends and books, they will 
tind it entirely too dull and unexciting 5 to 
spend their evenings at home. So, choos- 
ing the company of old friends before the 
society of her whom they have vowed to 
cleave unto and prefer above every other, 
they are soon missing after the evening 
meal has been despatcued. You will find 
them at the clubs, in the saloons, or on the 
street corners. Again, a third difficulty is 
ItL. The Inconsistencies of Christians, 

Ask the irreligious men whom you meet 
why they do not siand up for Jesus, and in 
almost every instance you will receive a 
response like this: “ Oh, we are just as good 
as your church members. There is Mr. 
A-—, or Deacon B——. We have had 
dealings with them, »nd we know they are 
no better than other people.” I do not quote 
this as an adequate reason, since noiming 
can excuse a man from doing his duty; but 
it is a reason given. Therefore we say, 
Thou art inexcusable, O man, whoever thou 
art, in staying away from Christ for this or 
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any other pretext; but, on the other hand, 
in the full consciousness of personal unwor- 
thiness, we acknowledge that with more 
fidelity to Christ on our part as his profersed 
disciples, more carefulness to exemplif 
goepel principles in onr “eh relations wit 
the world, there would in all probability be 
a larger number of our young men con- 
vented and in the Church than we see there 
to-day. 
IV, Licentiousness and Intemperance. 
The avenues to vice are so numerous and 
attractive, that no surprise need be ex- 
pressed over the large number of youths 
who are lured to their ruin. Look at the 
tons of impure publications, those fire- 
brands of hell, so industriously circulated 
everywhere, even in the schools and acade- 
mies and other inatitut‘ons where boys and 
girle, young men and maidens, are found, 
and then cease to wonder that so many 
should thus make shipwreck so cheaply and 
so meanly of character, reputation and hap- 
piness for time and for eternity. Last and 
not least, the love of strong drink is one of 
the most potent, perhaps the deadliest, of all 
satanic influences upon the hearts of young 
men. Many a time have young men 
drowned solemn impressions received at a 
religious meeting by resorting to the wine- 
cup. Other forms of sin have slain their 
thousands; but atrong drink counta its tens, 
yea hundreds of thousands of human vic- 
tims—the fairest and bravest of the land. 
The great need of the times is what Tal- 
mage calla ‘red-hot religion,’—men and 
women all on fire with the love of Christ 
and souls; lees of the ceremony and dignity 
and propriety of an over-civilized Christen- 
dom, and more of that “enthusiasm of hu- 
manity”’ which is willing to stoop to the 
low estate of the most sinful, and “lend a 
hand” to lift them np to virtue, sobriety, 
and heaven.—The Times of Blessing, Edin- 
burgh. 
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GLASGO W. 





BY “CASPAR,” 





HE bank to our right as we move to- 
ward Glasgow displays long mead- 
ow , groves of fine trees, herds of cattle, 
and flocks of sheep, and occasionally a 
large house rises among the trees. Al- 
most every house has had a share in the 
history of the country. On our left we 
see Douglass Point; the ruins of an old 
castle of the Colquhouns stand on it, all 
decked with ivy, and an obelisk to Henry 
Bell keeps it company. 

But you must forget the past and give 
yourself up to the present day. Here are 
the shipyards. Who has not heard of 
“Clyde-built” steamers? Half a dozen 
ships of different sizes and in various 
stages of completion are on the stocks in 
this shipyard; four in the next; ten in 
the next; and when a break in the line 
of yards occurs you think you have seen 
all; but they begin again until you be- 
come bewildered with the scaffoiding, and 
ribs, and hulls. In a few weeks these 


will be scattered over all civilized waters, 
bearing their freight and passengers 
hither and thither. The “City of Cnes- 
ter” and the “ City of Richmond” have 
gone out as the largest steamers afloat, 
except the “‘Great Eastern ;” each of them 
is four bundred and sixty-five feet long. 
Jt is said that their builder contemplates 
making one a hundred feet longer yet. 
If the’ steamers grow at this rate the 
“Great Eastern” will soon lose her su- 
premacy. Just see the vessels! Every 
imaginable steam craft, from a little tug 
to the immense ocean steamer, is busily 
painting and fitting for her work. In- 
sensibly the new boats blend into the 
old, and the dirty hulls and the worn 
rigging betray service. We have reached 
Glasgow. There is the Allan Line steamer, 
there is the Anchor Line, and all along 
lie steamers loading and unloading; some 
are close to the quay, while others swing 
from buoys in the stream. 

Climbing up a long hill we reach a 
ridge that takes us to the centre of 
business and shows us George Square, 
From the top of a high column a 
colossal statue of Sir Walter Scott exer- 
cises a general supervision of matters 
around; Queen Victoria, well bronzed, 
sits upon her high horse at one side, 
while her late dutiful spouse indulges in 
the same mild amusement at the other 
side of the square; and James Watt, Sir 
Robert Peel, Sir John Moore, and Lord 





Clyde are scattered about promiscuously : 
Lord Clyde is in undress uniform and 
looks as if he meant business, or else 
thought of going to a fire. The Post- 
Office is at one corner of the square; like 
other post-offices, however, it does not 
always have letters when you want them ; 
that is a fatal defect for a post-office, and 
one to which the attention of civilized 
governments should be early directed. 

Argyle Street offers fine shops and 
seems to be the Chestnut Street or Broad- 
way of Glasgow. Trongate, a short street, 

reserves various old landmarks; the 
Tolbooth, or Cross Steeple, at the corner 
of Trongate and High Street, stands for 
the old Tolbooth of Sir Walter Scott's 
“Rob Roy.” High Street itself is the oldest 
part of the city, and as you walk up into 
the “ Bell o’ the Brae,” as one stretch of 
it is called, the houses carry you back to 
ancient times; they have a “ Rottenrow” 
up there, just to relieve the excessive 
freshness of the “ Bell o’ the Brae.” If 
ghosts ever walk in Scotland, and what 
Hugh-Millerite can doubt it, they must 
be filled with bitter regret when they be- 
hold the mean little shops and the un- 
kempt appearance of their old haunts in 
this “Bell o’ the Brae.” 

Just to refresh ourselves, we shall go 
northwest to Kelvin Grove Park. Do 
you not remember the old song, “ Let us 
go to Kelvin Grove, Bonnie Lassie, oh!” 
or something like that? It is a pretty 
place and charmingly laid out. An un- 
sightly mill close by is doomed when its 
lease expires, The ground is uneven, 
and so gives an opportunity fur nice 
corners and small pictures. Stately 
dwelling houses, arranged on a careful 
plan, overlook the eastern side of the 
Park. As we descend into the valley, 
truth forces the confession, the Kelvin 
proves fragrant in something different 
from memories and we do not delay upon 
the bridge. The New College buildings 
beyond, while they form a grand object 
themselves, command a fine view of the 
country around. These buildings inclose 
a space six hundred feet long and three 
hundred feet broad; the tower at the 
middle of the front is to have a spire 
added to it when circumstances permit. 
This University really joins Partick, a 
suburb of Glasgow, beyond the Park. 

The Cathedral of Glasgow is not far 
from the “ Bell of the Brae,” that we were 
at a few sentences ago. It dates from 
the twelfth century and really does very 
well for its age. The great attraction or 
the notable part of it is the stained glass. 
No cathedral in Britain can compare 
with it in this feature: window after 
window, in nave, choir, south transept, 
lady chapel, crypt, and chapter-house, 
dazzles you with figures and colors 
woven with texts and inscriptions ; a few 
people that could not get windows con- 
tented themselves with tablets in the 
floor. 

Directly behind the Cathedral is Mo- 
lindar Burn ; crossing it by the “ Bridge 
of Sighs,”’ we enter the “ Necropolis.” It 
would be difficult to do justice to this 
cemetery; it is a bold bluff, rising two 
hundred and fifty feet above the sea 
level, covered with monuments, some of 
which are costly and imposing; the most 
striking is that dedicated to John Knox. 
The view of the city from the height is 
als» well worth the toil of climbing up. 

Let us return to the Cathedral. The 
yard south of the Cathedral is one pave- 
ment of flat tombstones, and the wall 
around it is strung with moral tablets; 
most of the latter are caged in with heavy 
iron work, rising nine or ten feet in the 
air, and coming out the same distance 
from the wall. Read these two epitaphs 
and we shall go. The first is to Doctor 
Peter Sow, the founder of the Faculty of 
Physicians and Surgeons, and bears the 
date 1612; 


Stay Passenger And View This Stone 

For Under It Lyis Such A One 

Who Cuired Many Whill! He Lieved 

Soe Gracious He Noe Man Grieved 

Yea, When His Phisick's Force Oft Failed 
His Pleasant Purpose Then Prevailed 

For Of His God He Got The Grace 

To Live In Mirth And Die In Peace 
Heavin Hes Soul His Corps This Stone 
Sigh Passinger And Soe Be Gone 





Ah Me I Gravell Am And Dust 

And To The Grave Deshend I Most 
Oh Painted Peice Of Liveing Clay 
Man Be Not Proud Of Thy Short Day 


You will observe that it is more com- 
plimentary to the doctor’s heart than to 
his physic. The other epitaph is on 





the north side of the cathedral, against a 
passage way, or closed north transept; it 
is inscribed to nine martyrs, and runs 
thus : 


Years sixty-six and eighty-four 

Did send their souls home into glore, 
Whose bodies here interred by, 

Then sacrific’'d to tyranny.— 

To Covenants and Reformation 

Cause they adhered in their station. 
These nine with others in this yard 
Whore heads and bodies were not spar d 
Their testimonies foes to bury. 

Caus’d beat the drums then in great fury ; 
They’ll know at resurrection day, 

To murder saints was no sweet play. 


The author shows a laudable facility in 
finding rhymes; only two of them all 
would nave been likely to occur to a poet 
of inferior genius. 
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OUR BIBLE-CLASS. 





BY HELEN L. HALE. 


T meets in no tastefully arranged, at- 
tractive church parlor. Its members 
possess very little wealth, very little edu- 
cation ; and they would be considered by 
worldly people very much lacking in 
cultivation and refinement. But although 
we have not these advantages, I think 
the Spirit of God rests upon us, and the 
Master himself meets with us as we gather 
around the table in Aunt Faith’s 
plainly furnished cottage-room. 

If the walls of that homely, little 
brown house could speak, what stories 
they might tell, of weary hearts soothed 
and comforted; weak, stumbling Chris- 
tians strengthened and encouraged ; 
wandering children of the Father 
brought back to the fold again, and new 
soldiers enlisted in Christ’s army. 

Said one, when we were deciding 
where to hold our meeting, “ Let us have 
it at Aunt Faith’s, where we have always 
met during the week for prayer and sing- 
ing. You know how it is whenever we 
have attempted to meet at each other’s 
houses. We cannot be as serious and 
attentive. The boys and girls, somehow, 
will get laughing and whispering toge- 
ther.” 

So we all gathered at Aunt Faith's one 
evening. Then the question arose who 
should be teacher. 

“Oh, Mary, of course,” exclaimed se- 
veral voices; “she knows more and can 
talk better than the rest.” 

But what did Mary say herself? No- 
thing. Only never before had she so 
realized her own weakness and insufli- 
ciency, never before felt so utterly un- 
worthy and unfit to be a teacher and 
leader of her comrades. However, if 
Mary realized her weakness and unwor- 
thiness she also realized more fully than 
ever that the Master was near with his 
all powerful, never failing help and 
strength, and in that strepgth she went 
forward, falteringly, hesitatingly at first, 
but growing stronger and more courage- 
ous as she proceeded. Mary herself had 
been one of the first to propose having a 
Bible-class. She had spoken to those of 
her companions who were church mem- 
bers, telling them that she thought they 
ought to do more for the unconverted 
amoug their friends, and offering to take 
part in any good work that they might 
decide upon. Now having put her 
hand to the plough she dared not look 
back. Suppose the soul of some brother 
or sister should be hurt beyond healing, 
because she had yielded to false shame 
or timidity! “‘No, I will not be a 
stumbling block in the way of others,” 
and with this resolve on Mary’s part, 
our first Bible lesson began. 

The young people don’t mind Aunt 
Faith, who sits in her corner by the tire 
quietly listening. The lesson is freely 
discussed, references are faithfully looked 
up, and each other’s thoughts and ideas 
brought to light. Of course there are 
some two or three who talk more than 
the rest ; I think it isalways so. But we 
improve in this respect at every meeting, 
and soon [ hope there will be no silent 
ones. It is wonderful how one thought, 
feeling, or confession frankly spoken 
will bring out a corresponding one from 


somebody else, and so it goes around the 
circle ! 





Then, the lesson finished, we gener- 
ally fasten upon some verse which has 
pleased us the most and talk for a while 
about it. We always sing and have 
prayer both before and after the lesson. 
A young man or woman leads in the 
prayer. For we are a small company as 
yet, and the girls resolved that they 
would help and encourage the boys by 
taking an active part in prayer as well as 
praise. Our Bible-class is already be- 
ginning to make its influence felt in our 
little mountain village. 

Those of us who have taken part have 
been more careful to adorn our Saviour’s 
doctrine, and make our religion beauti- 
ful and attractive to the unconverted 
ones. We have had more strength to 
fight with Satan and sin. We have 
learned the sweet, deep meaning of the 
text: “I can do all things through Christ 
which strengtheneth me!” 

There is more love and good-will be- 
tween us; and less of jealousy and fault 
finding. Weare learning what is meant, 
by ‘“‘provoking one another unto love 
and good works.” We are learning how 
to “bear each other’s burdens.” 

This little incident shows the love 
spirit that is among us. A slight cloud 
had arisen between two of our girls. One 
in haste and petulance uttered an un- 
kind remark against the other. It 
reached Mary’s ears; and of course lost 
nothing in coming to her. 

“How unkind!” she exclaimed. 
“When I took the trouble to explain this 
business to her I did not think Millie 
would go back upon me in this way.” 

A few days past, and Bible-class even- 
ing drew near, As Mary sat at work 
that afternoon, this thought came to 
her, “Send a little note to Millie, asking 
her to be sure and come to Bible-class.”’ 

“Oh, no! that is all nonsense,” said 
Mary aloud, “she will come of course.” 

But the still, small voice persevered 
until the note was written and sent. 

After our lesson that evening, which 
happened to be in the first chapter of Jo- 
shua, some one remarked how needful 
it was for us to have at all times the 
strength and courage which Christ alone 
could give us. 

“Yes, indeed,” replied another, “it is 
very easy to be good, when one feels 
good; but some days everything goes 
wrong.” 

“lt was so with me to-day,” said 
Millie, “until I got Mary’s note. I felt 
as if | must give up, but after that came 
things looked differently.” 

As for Mary, she felt so glad, and 
happy, and grateful, that it seemed very 
easy for her to kneel down among these 
dear companions and pray for God’s 
blessing to rest upon them. 





SCRIPTURAL TEXTS AND RELI- 
GIOUS MOTTOES. 





W E call attention to our illuminated 

Scripture Texts and Mottoes, 
Printed in Gold and Colors, and inter- 
twined with flowers, Autumn leaves, etc. 
They are Gems of Art, and will not fail 
to please all who send for them. No 1, 
six in a set, size 2¢x44, 35 cents per set, 
The same with tinted mats of thick card 
board, which makes a very neat frame 
for them, 70 cents per set. No. 2, six in 
a set, size 14 by 7, 25 cents perset. The 
same in mats 60 cents per set. 

Address, enclosing price, B, Alexander 
& Co., 66 Fulton Street, New York. 
Goods will be sent by mail free of charge. 
Please quote The Sunday-School Times, 
Philadelphia. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
(OASH IN ADVANOKE.) 





Single Copy, (ome year), $2.00 
Pastors ‘** “6 1,50 
Superintendents, * 1.50 
CLUB RATES; 
Ten Copies, ss 17.50 
Twenty ‘ 6 30.00 
Thirty 66 «6 37.50 
Fifty a6 66 50.00 


JOHN WANAMAKRER. 
610 CHESTNUT STREET, 
™ PHILADELPHIA, 
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_ Special Notes. 





F YOU WANT tobe STRONG, HEALTHY 

and vigorous, take E. F. KUNKEL’S BITTER WINE 
oF [Ron. No language can convey an adequate idea 
of the immediate and almost miraculous Change pro- 
duced by taking E. F. KUNKEL’s BITTER WINK OF 
IRON in the diseased. debilitated and shattered ner- 
vous system. Whether broken down by excess, weak 
by nature, or impaired by sickness, the relaxed and 
unstrung organization 1s restored to perfect health 
and vigor. sold only in $1 bottles. Office and Store, 
No. 259 North Ninth St., Philadelphia. Get the 
genuine. On!'y in $1 bottles. Sole by all druggists. 


259 TAPE WORM. 259 


Removed in a few hours. No fee asked until the 
entire worm, with head, is expelled. Medicine harm- 
less, being purely vegetable. Consultation free by Dr. 
EK. F. KUNKEL, No. 259 North Ninth St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa, Seat, Pin and Stomach Worms also re- 
moved. Advice free. send for circular. Go to your 
druggist andask for KUNKEL’s WORM Syrup. Price, 
$1 per bottle. 





EATING by Hot Water and by Low Pressure 

Steam is becoming deserved y popular in 
the West, following the experience of Eastern 
cities, Churches a e very succe sfully heated by 
these metho ds as well as other public buildings 
and private residences, by CRANE, BREED & Co., 
of Cincinnati, Chio, who ‘have for the last two 
years been successfully conducting this in addi- 
tion to the other branches of their business, 


‘versa Barnet 


EW YORK via LONG BRANCH AND THE 

NEW JERSEY SOUTHERN RAILROAD. 

are between Philadelphia and New York only 
$2.25. Commencing Monday, June 28, 1875, 


Leave Philadelphia foot of Market Street. 


(U Ferry. 

7 in A M, For New York, Long Branch, Tucker- 
ton and all Way Stations. 

8 30 A.M. Express, for New York, Long Branch 
and Ocean Grove. 

1.00 p.m. For New York, Long Branch, Ocean 
Grove and Toms River. 

Express, for Long Branch, Ocean Grove, Tuck- 
erton R.R., Whitings, Barnegat and Tuckerton. 

Returning leave New York, Pier 8, N.R. 9.45 a.m. 
1,00 and 3 30 P.M. 
ann? ears through to Sandy Hook on 8.30 a.m. 





in. 
Ticket offices—No. 700 Chestnut Street, and 
Market Street Ferry. 
uced rates for Special Excursion Trains to 
Long Branch, to Sunday-schools and Churches. 
Sundays. Leave Philadelphia 8 a.m. Returning 
leave Long Branch 5.10 P.M. 
WM. 8. SNEDEN, CHAS P. McFADDIN, 
Gen’l Manager. Gen'l Ticket Agent 





Nae yeep (NJ. INSTITUTE. A Christian 

e home and school for boys; thorough and 

practical. Address M. Oakey, A.M., Principal, 
32-8 








$5 50 PER QUARTER, No extras. Academy 
+ for Boys. 12 miles from Philadelphia, 10 In- 
structors. 8.U.Shortlidge( Harvard A.M.),Media,Pa. 
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DAUGHTERS COLLEGE. 
—NEAR— 
HARRODS BURG,. KY. 

A Normal, Scientific, Literary and Biblical School 
for Ladies. Sessions begin middle of teptember, 

and close midd e of June. No exhibitious. 


feams—One-half in advance. Address for Cata- 
logue, J. A. WILLIAMS, President, 














BRADFORD ACADEMY 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 

Year opens Tuesday, Aug. 31, 1875. For admis- 

sion apply to REV. JOHN D. KINGSBURY, 

Secretary, BRADFORD, Mass. 29-8 











CHAUTAUQUA LAKE, 
Near this beautiful locality is situated an old 


richly endowed Seminary, fer both sexes, for 
Christian culture, 


THE CHAMBERLAIN INSTITUTE. 
Fall term opens August 24. For catalogue address 
REV. J. T. EDWARDS, A. M., 


31-3 Principal, Randolph, N. Y. 





GLENWOOD INSTITUTE, 
MATAWAN, N. J., 

Presents superior attractions as a Hom i 
School for both sexes. Best of ~~ vd egy ‘for 
thoroughness in all departments. Twenty-nine 
miles from New York, on N. Y. & L. BR R.R 
Terms $300 a year. Fail Term begins September 
ist. Liberal discount to Clergymen. For Cireu- 
lar, address 


31-4 CHAS. JACOBUS, A.M., Principal. 





ELMIRA FEMALE COLLEGE. 
UNDER CARE OF THE SYNOD OF GENEVA. 
_ This isa true College, fully chartered, organ- 
ized and equipped for the most extensive, sub- 
stantial ahd accomplished education of young 
women. Itcombines the best advanta of our 
larger cities in Art and Music, with a healthful, 
happy home, free from the usual interruptions 
and temptations of city lite, and yet with no loss 
of refined culture. For full information, address, 


Rev. A. W.« OWLES, D.D., President. 
43> Next session opens September 8th. 30-8 





l MORE SITUATIONS for Bookkeepers and 
yolegrepbers, Salary while learning. Send 


Stamp to Buckeye Business ai d Telegre phic Col- 
lege, pandusky, Vhio. 32-2 








HE ATTENTION OF SUN- 

DAY-SCHOOL WORKERS 
is again called to one of the 
best Sunday-School Supply 
Depots in the United States. 





S. §. PASTORS, 
S. S. SUPERINTENDENTS, 
S. S. TEACHERS, 

S$. $. SCHOLARS, 

S$. S. SECRETARIES, 

S. S. LIBRARIANS, 

S$. S. COMMITTEES, 


Can secure material to supply their 
wants at the 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL STORE 


Winter Street, Boston. 





—HERE WILL BE FOUND— 


A GOOD ASSORTMENT AND WELL 
SELECTED STOCK OF 


S. §. TEACHERS’ B/BLES. 
S§. §. SCHOLARS’ BIBLES. 


S. S. LIBRARY BOOKS. 
S. S. RECORD BOOKS. 


S§. §. S/ING/NG BOOKS. 
S.8. QUESTION BOOKS. 


S.S. BLACK BOARDS. 
S.S. WALL MAPS, 


S. S. COMMENTARIES. 
S. §. DICTIONARIES. 


8. 8S. CONCORDANCES, 


And a great variety of Periodicals for Offi- 
cers, Teachers and Scholars. One of the 
specialties at this store is the large list of 
Helps on the International Series of Les- 
sons. Subscriptions are taken here for the 


Sunday-School World. 
Sunday-School Times. 
National S. 8S. Teacher. 


International Lesson Monthly 
Illustrated Bible Studies. 
Illustrated Christian Weekly. 


8S. 8S. Teachers’ Journal. 
Baptist Teacher. 
Working Church. 
Blackboard Outlines. 
Berean Leaf Cluster. 





FOR THE SCHOLARS’ WANTS 
FORTY BINDS 
OF THE VARIOUS 


LESSON LEAVES, 


AND THE BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


CHILDREN'S PAPERS, 


For further information, special prices 
for Clubs, Catalogues of Books, Lists of 
Coucert Exercises, etc., apply to 


EBEN SHUTE, 


40 Winter Street, Boston. 














- WESTMINSTER - 
QUESTION BOOK 


FOR THE NEXT SIX MONTHS. 


PRICE, - - 10 CENTS. 


a 


THE BOARD OF PUBLICATION have printed 
an edition of the Question Book of the last half 
of the year, which will be furnished at 10 cents 
er copy, in Boards. Please address 

JOHN A. BLACK, 
Business Superintendent, 
1384 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





TEMPLE THARP. 
A very choice selection of Sacred Music for Choirs, 
Singing Schools and Musica! Societies in theSeven, 
Character Notes by which any one can learn to 
sing in one-fourth the time required by other 
methods. 

CRYSTAL GEMS. 
A new music book for Sabbath-schovls in the 
Seven-Character Notes being the most natural and 
easy system yet discoverea. It contains a rare 
selection of new tunes, the most beautiful and 
popular ever published. Specimen pages of both 
the above mailed free. 

MILLERS’ BIBLE & PUBLISHING HOUSE, 

30-13] Nos. 1102 & 1104 Sansom St., Philadelphia. 














MORNING HOURS IN PATMOS. 
A valuable devotional work by Rev. A. C. 
THOMPSON, of Boston. $1.25. 


FLOY LINDSLEY AND HER FRIENDS. 


By the popular author of “Summer in the Forest,” 
is a grand book for young people. $1.25. 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, New York. 
Philadelphia : 1408 Chestnut Strect. H. N.Tu1ssEL1. 


Gospel Singer 


The Singing Book for Sabbath Schools. 
JUST ISSUED. 
$30 per 100 copies, Sample copy, by mail, 35 cts. 


Lee & Walker,” priiadeipiia.” 














IT WILL BE TO YOUR ADVANTAGE 
If you wish any 
Sunday-School Library Books, Rewards 

or Requisites, 
to write for a Catalogue to 


PERKINPINE & HIGGINS, 


17-7-26 830 Arch Street, Philadelphia 














Vy. &R. LAMB.59.CARMINE ST.N.Y 
||Pulpits: CHAIRS COMMUNION Tables 
Exclusively for CHURCH PURPOSES. 


Silk S. S. Banners in colors & gold, $5. 





Catalogues, 350 Illus., post-free, 15 cts, 
17-1695 
ROBERT PATON & SON, 
Manufacturer of 


Chore au Sch Furia 








. Coy . With 
Style of NM ee Adjustable 
Superinten- Top. 
dent’s A Great 
Desk. Favorite. 


SETTEES, BLACK BOARDS, & 
No 2% Grove Street, New York. 

N. B.—Our Patent Reversible Settees are ac- 
knowledged favorites. Bleecker Street and 8th 
Avenue cars pass within one block of the door. 

Send stamp for Catalogue. [(17-14-26e0w 


825. THE PENNSYLVANIA 1875. 


Fire Insurance Company, 


Philadelphia. 
Incorporated 1825, 
Capital, $400,000.00. Assets, $1.572,139.92. 


JOHN DEVEREUX, Presidem 
WM. G. CROWELL, Secretary. 17-7-52 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS, 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL CHILDREN, 
THE READERS OF THE TIMES 
Should Patronize the Popular 


Dining and Ice Cream Rooms 
OF G. BYRON MORSE, 


912 ARCH STREET, PHILA. 17-6-52 





3936 Locust St. 


HERBERT UW. MORSE, 


Ice Cream and Fine Confectionery. 


Makes a SPECIALTY in serving ALL Sunday- 
school Parties, Festivals. and Entertainments for 
the Young, at REASONABLE PRIC&S, 


MH. M. MORSE. 


3936 


[17-15-26teow 
MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
BELL FOUNDERS, 


Troy, New York, 


Manufacture a erior ba of BELLS. CHURCH 
and CHAPEL BELLS a Specialty. 
Tlustrated Catalogues sent free, 17-1-52 














BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
Batablished im 1837. 










Superior Bells of Co rand Tin 
mounted with the best Potary Hang 
ings, for Churches, Schools, Farms 
Court Houses, Fire Alarms 

Chimes, ete. Fully 


arrante 
Lilustrated Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 East Second St.,Cincinnat’ 








Mrs.W.H.Helweg. ] Established 1854. [P. Kessel. 
HELWEG & CO., 


FINE BOOTS and SHOES, 


No. 614 ARCH 8T., PHILA. 
Gents’ and Boys’ Boots, Shoes and Gaiters always on 
hand and made to order. Repairing prompt'!y 
attended to, Ag-Orders from abrc always 
receive special attention. 17-8-13e0w 














John Gibson—Pliain, oe te veg teconmgen 
ners, ern an 

J& tf, i. GIBSO j Antique Church Giass, &c. 
123 & 125 South Eleventh St., Phila. [17-13-52 








EAS. The choicest in the world. Importers’ 
prices. Largest Company in America. Staple 
article. Pleases everybody. Trade continually 
increasing. Agents wanted everywhere. Best 
inducements, Don’t waste time. Send for circular 
to Ros’t WELLS, 43 Vesey St., N. Y., P.O. aT 











DEAFNESS IMPROVED 


BY USING DR. DIMOCK’S SELF-RETAINING 
AURICLES. Circulars free. Dre. Dimeuck «& 
WETHERILL, Buffalo, N. Y. 31-4 





A Beautiful Set of Gum Teeth $15, war- 

re ated equal to any made; solid gold fill- 

ings, $3 ; silver fill $1. New York Dental Rooms, 

Established 1851. Dr. MEADER, 262 6th Avenue. 
17-7-22x15e0w 








eee 
E23 celebrated Tooth Paste 


Cleans and beautifies the Teeth without injury 
to the enamel. WARKANTED. 


General Depot: ?°°rntiade., mas 
ag-SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS.-@a [17-13-52 








“CHUROGH. ORGANS. 


At lowest price consistent with the quality given 
and guaranteed. Send Stamp for Catalogues. 


__ BE. & @. 4. HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, — 


Builders of nearly 800 organs, including the 








Six la tand most complete in the country. 
Established 1827. 17-326e0w 





WM. N. ATTWOOD & SON. 
Furnishing Undertakers, 
No. 1216 BRACE STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Hearse, Carriages, &c., furnished at the Shortest 
Notice. Personal attendance at any hour during 
the night or day. W. JAMES ATT ey 

-10-f 





WM, PEWSMITI'S SCHOOL. 


Rooms Central and Commodious. 
Instruction Thorough and Systematic. 
Pupils fitted for College or for Business. 
17-6-52 1008 Chesinut St., Philada, 





VOICE CULTURE 


Treatment of Stammering and all other Defects 
of Speech at 
1224 Chestuut St. by M. F. EATON, 


Professor in National School of Elocution and 
Oratory, 1418 Chetnut Streets, Phila. 17-10-52t, 








A.COPP & CO. 
Successors to MRS, GEO, COPP 

General Furnishing Undertakers, 
—435 VINE STREET.— 17-11-52 








<= JAMES MeKNIGHT, 
2010 Fairmount Av. | Pornishing Undertaker 


7-11-52 





“An honestsilk I’ve found at lest ” 
‘The matron joyful cried ; 

“ EURBKA is by far the best 
Ofanysi'< / e tried.” 
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PRICE & WOOD 


SPECIALTIES 


White Goods, Hamburg Edgings, 
Flouncings and Insertings, 


RUFFLINGS, PUFFINGS & TUCKINGS, 
Ladies & Gents’ Linen Handkerchiefs 


BELOW REGULAR PRICES. 
BARGAINS IN TAP"" LINENS, NAPKINS, 
JOB LOTS DPPSS GOODS. 


Sheeting and Shirting Muslins at 
the very Lowest Prices. 


N. W. Cor. 8th & Filbert Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
17-10-12. E, mo. 1s 





JUST PUBLISHED | 


OUTLINE HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. 


By Rev. J. F. Hurst, D.D. Tlustrated with Maps. 
Flexible cloth, 12mo, 80 cents. 


This work is uniform w ith, the same author’s 
“Outline of Bible History,’ which ap 
about two on ago. The new volume combines 
the general features of the preceding work, and 
belongs to the “ Normal Outline Saries” of our 
Sunday-School Union. It contains a series of 
Historical Maps—all pings periods of Church 
history. These have red very care- 
fully. and are the first of the kind ever issued by 
our Publishing House. There are also complete 
Maps, illustrating all the mission fields ot the 
various Protestant Churches, with specification of 
the societies laboring in them. A leading feature 
of the work is the statistical department. This 
has been given fully, and the religious and eccile- 
per pes tistics of the world, by eecdinty to coun- 

tries and Churches, have been brought down to 
the present date. 

Sent post-free on receipt of price. 


Address, NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 
805 BROADWAY, N, ¥. 





THE NEWEST | MUSIC BOOKS. 
MUSIC BOOKS. —_ | THE BEST! 


a 


Song Monarch. The Bet book for 
Singing-Schools, for which it is specially de- 
signed and filled with cheerful glees and son 
for practice, by H. R. PALMER, assisted by L. O. 
EMERSON. Price 75 (ts. 


Chorus Choir. The Newest book of 
Choruses, Anthems, Motets, etc.. for Choirs end 
Societies. Highly recommen ded. Compiled 
by Dr. EBgN | ourJEE. $18 per Doz. 


THE FOLLOWING THREE BOOKS ARE IN PRESS, 
AND NEARLY READY. WAIT FOR THEM! 


iigh-sSchool Choir. The Ret New 
bouk for Higb-schoots, succersor to that uni- 
verral favorite, the‘ Hour OF SINGING,” which 
it resemb'es in general arrangement, and is by 
the same authors, L. O. EMERSON and W. 5. 
‘TILDEN, Price $1.00. 


The Shining River. A New Sab- 
bath-Schoul Soug Book of startling beauty. 
Price Cts. 


Choice devotiorai 
For Pre yer-meet- 
Price 30 Cts. 


Living Waters. 
music, hymns and tunes. 
ings, etc. 


OLIVER DITS@N & (0. CHAS. H. DITSON & C0., 
Boston, [32-tf] 711 Br’dway, 4. ¥ 








DR. JACOBUS’ NOTES ON JOHN. 


350 Pages. 12mo., Cloth, $1.00. 





RYLE’S NOTES ON JOHN. 
Three Volumes, $4.50. 


ROBERT CARTER & BROS., 
530 Broadway, N. Y. 


UNDAY-SCHO 


LIBRARIES. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
Don’t fail to include our Publications. 
WARREN & WYMAN, 
25-26 744 Broadway, N. ¥ 


























HEN you ‘WANT BOOKS send to G. E. 
STEVENS & CO., Gotan O. Ask prices. 
Any book sent on receipt of price. 24-18 


AGENTS WANTED! 


SALARY 


OR COMMISSION 


TEN MEN OF CHARAGT 





pe a 











AN] ABILITY. 








PHYSICIANS, TRACHERS, OR SALESMEN, 


BETWEEN 30 & 40 YEARS OF AGE, TO SELL 


DR. NAPHEY'S “PREVENTION AND CURE OF DISEASE,” 


AGENTS REPORT LARGE SALES. 


THE BEST BOOK EVER PUBLISHED FOR THE FAMILY 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND TERMS. 


LT 


AIS © 


TEIN MEN 


WHO UNDERSTAND THE ASSISTANT PLAN, 


To Hire, Train, and set Men at work. 
Address, giving Age, Experience and Salary Wanted, 


W. J. HOLLAND & CO., 


Springfield, Mass... 


31-4 


or Chicago, Ills. 





THE UN ITED STAT TES CEN TEN. 
NIAL EXHIBITION. 


Main Exhibition Building, 


This building is in the form of a parallelogram, 
extending east and west 1,889 feet in length, and 
north and south 464 feet in width. 

The larger portion of the structure is one story 
in height, and shows the main cornice upon the 
outside at 45 feet above the ground, the interior 
height being 70 feet. At the centre of the longer 
sides are projections 416 feet in length, and in the 
centre of the shorter sides or ends of the building 
are projections 216 feet in length. In these pro- 
jections, in the centre of the four sides, are located 








‘the m: mata entekneds, which ¢ are provided with ar- 


cades upon the ground floor, and central facades 
extending to the beight of 90 feet. The East En- 
trance will form the principal approach from car- 
riages, visitors being allowed to alight at the doors 
of the building under cover of the arcade. The 
South Entrance will be the principal approach 
for street cars, the ticket offices being located 
upon the line of Elm Avenue, with covered ways 
provided for entrance into the building itself. 
The Main Portal on the north side communicates 
directly with the Art Gallery, and the Main 
Portal on the west side gives the main pas- 
sage way to the Machinery and Agricultura) 
Halls. 


Upon the corners of the building there are four 





towers 75 feet in height, and between the towers 


<a 
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and the central a LS or entrances there isa 
lower roof introduced, showing a cornice at 24 feet 
above the ground. 

In order to obtain a central feature for the 
building as @ whole, the roof over the central 
part, for 184 feet square, has been raised above the 
surroundiog portion, and four towers, 48 feet 
square, rising to 120 feet in height, have been 
introduced at the corners of the elevated roof. 


The areas covered are as follows: 





Square feet. Acres. 

Ground Floor, - - - - 872.320 20 02 
Upper Floors in projections, - 87,344 85 
Upper Floors in towers, - > 26,344 60 
936,008 21.47 





Ground Plan. 

The general arrangement of the ground plan 
shows a central avenue or nave 120 feet in 
width, and extending 1,832 feet in length. This 
is the longest avenue of that width ever in- 
troduced into an Exhibition Building. On either 
side of this nave there is an avenue 100 feet by 
1,832 feet in length. Between the nave and side 
avenues are aisles 48 feet wide, and on the outer 
sides of the building smaller aisles 24 feet in 
width. 

A complete system of water supp!y with ample 
provision of fire cocks, etc.,is provided for protec- 
tion against fire, and for sanitary purpores. 

This building will cost $1,600,000, and is to be 
completed and placed in the hands of the Cen- 
tennia] Commission on the first of January, 1876. 
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